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THERE is an old-world story which tells. how 
Death was vanquished long ago. He en- 
trenched himself near a castle, wherein 
dwelt the Human Soul. Round the castle a 
river ran in three loops, and across these 
windings of the stream were three fords, 
each defended by an armed knight. Death 
“never dreamed the passes could be past,” 
and insolently threatened his timid neigh- 
bour, and, through her, human life and love 
and happiness. At last a girl fled to 
Arthur’s court, and prayed him to send some 
valiant knight from his Round Table, who 
should slay Beath and free the countryside 
from his tyranny. Arthur gave the quest to 
a knight, Gareth, who fared forth with 
Lynette, the distressed damsel, and slew 
those guarding the passes to Death’s strong- 
hold, and crossed the fords and slew Death 
himself. 

‘“‘ Then sprang the happier day from under- 
ground.” Women and friends! the old 
story is being re-enacted to-day in our midst, 
almost word for word. Stagnation and 
Death have been entrenched in English 
villages and rural districts ; solitude, poverty, 
and ignorance engirdled their fastnesses, and 
made their reign secure. Many there were 
who “never dreamed the passes could be 
past,” but thought that agricultural life in 
this country was irredeemable, given over to 
the living death of physical slavery and 
mental inanition. But our God hears not 
only the ery of His children, He hears also 
the deeper anguish of the voiceless spirit, 
numbed by its privations and dulled even to 
its own wants. County Councils, District 
Councils, Parish Councils—the fords are 
passed ! 
tolerance are robbed of their terrors; and 
Freedom has clutched the throat of Death in 
the struggle to save rural England. 


Privilege and Bumbledom and In- 


That is the meaning of the District and 
Parish Councils Act, which comes into opera- 
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tion on the fourth of December next. By the 
last day of this year, at latest, all the 
machinery of the Act will be in working 
order. Every rural parish having a popula- 
tion of 300 will have its Parish Meeting and 
Parish Council ; if the population is between 
100 and 300, a Parish Meeting and a Council 
also if desired. These meetings must not be 
held in a public house. They must be held 
not earlier than six in the evening, so as to 
suit working people. All men on the par- 
liamentary register and the County Council 
register may attend a Parish Meeting and 
vote for the Parish Council. All women, 
married or single, who vote for the County 
Council, can also attend and vote. All voting, 
except that at the meeting nominating 
councillors, will be by ballot, and therefore 
secret. Women, either married or single, 
who have no vote as electors may yet become 
members of the Parish Council, upon nomina- 
tion and election, if they have resided one 
year in the parish or within three miles of it. 
No more important work, we fearlessly 
assert, has ever been undertaken for God 
and country, than that which will fall to the 
share of Parish and District Councils. The 
vitality of the country districts is the life of 
England. If that continue debased by foul 
Conditions, England must die. If that be 
healthy, active, deep, England will live, great 
and queenly as heretofore. These Councils 
will have it in their power to affect im- 
mediately and powerfully the whole current 
of rural life. 

We can do no more than record our 
Te Dewm for the passing of this great measure, 
and beg of each and every woman who 
reads this to inform herself as to her rights 
and duties in connection with it. The man, 
the woman, the boy, the girl, whom you 
desire to save, will be the better if you do 
your duty under this charter. Get “ Cottuge 
Counsels,” by Mrs. Champness, for sixpence, 
from the Joyful News Depot, Rochdale ; write 
to the Secretary of the Women’s Local 
Government Society, 58, Porchester Terrace, 
W.., and ask for ‘‘ Position of Women.” Then 
let your imagination clothe the dry bones of 
fact, and pray for a heart to feel for the 
suffering that may be relieved by your faith- 
ful action. 


One Penny Weekly. 


OUR POOR LAW SYSTET1. 


INTERVIEW WITH 


MISS LIDGETT 
(Guardian for St. Pancras Parish.) 


Miss LipGEtt is one of the most energetic of our 
lady guardians, and has been upon the St. Pancras 
Board for the last thirteen years. 
to have devoted herself to the work, not 
only in attending the usual Board meetings, but 
in visiting amongst the poor in an unofficial 
capacity to learn what their needs really are. 


She seems 


In view of the recent shocking revelations of 


mismanagement and cruel treatment of children 
in pauper schools, I called upon Miss Lidgett, at 
her house in Gordon Square, to ascertain her 
views upon the present Poor Law system. I soon 
found that she was not one of the uncompro- 
mising denouncers of the present regime, but 


advocated gradual measures of reform. 
“ Are you against the barrack schools and in 


favour of an extension of the boarding-out 


system, Miss Lidgett ?” I asked. 

“T really think people are going a little crazy 
in denouncing the large schools or ‘pauper 
barrack schools,’ as it is the fashion to call them. 
You never can do away with thomaltoyether. How 
could we possibly find boarding-out homes for all 
the children brought into the workhouses? I 
agree that we should do more towards providing 
smnall training homes and encouraging boarding- 
out, but I think that either of these systems may 
become worse than the old one, unless it is very 
carefully watched. We are apt to think too 
much in the fashion on these matters. When 
the large schools were built thoy were a great 
improvement on the London workhouse wards 
for children, and their founders were lost in 
admiration of them. At that time everything 
large was thought best, from cultivation of land 
to the education of children. Now we hear that 
everything large must bo broken up. I do not 
think these schools ideally the best that could be 
invented, but we are getting on to the wrong 
track when we fix our minds only upon the size, 
large or small, of an institution. Wherever 
workers fail in their duty, any system will fail ; 
where guardians and their officers do their duty, 
good work will certainly be done, even in the 
large schools. 

“As to the small training homes, it is not 
always good for women to be shut up in these 
small homes and left too entirely alone with 
the children. Their minds contract, they get into 
agroove, and they sometimes develop great 
cruelty. 1 am sorry to say it of women, but they 
have a disposition to exercise mean tyranny. A 
man at his worst is selfish and brutal, but a 
woman at her worst excels in devising small 
torments, and is mean and cruel.” 

“ Of the Nurse Gillespie order, | suppose you 
mean, Miss Lidgett ?” 
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PUNISHMENT. 

‘Yes. I have heard of one training home 
where the matron used to punish the children 
by putting mustard poultices on the tips of 
their fingers. Another matron touched the 
children’s lips with stinging nettles to cure them 
of story-telling. Iknow of one Home where the 
matron showed some needlework to the inspector 
as having beon done by the children, when in 
reality it was the work of someone else in the 
Home—herself, [think. Petty cruelties and petty 
deceptions are as likely to take place in small 
Homes as in large schools, and they are less 
likely to be found out. Please do not think I 
undervalue the work of small Homes. When they 
are in good working order they are most useful, 
specially for girls, They give us our means of 
classifying, of separating, children for special care. 
We have children, mostly girls, in fifteen Homes, 
not including those for the deaf and blind. To 
one we have sent orphans who are growing up 
under influences as homelike as I think it is 
possible to find; to others we have sent elder 
girls whose education has been more neglected 
than usual; three are in a Home for the feeble- 
minded, and there are a few in what I may call 
a moral hospital whose previous surroundings 
have made them unfit for the company of 
ordinary children except under closer supervision 
than we could give them.” : 


\ 
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MISS LIDGETT. 
(From an etching by her niece, Miss J. Agnes Hook.) 


“Do you condemn the boarding-out system 


altogether P” 
“No, I think that for little orphans and for 
deserted infants boarding-out is the best thing. 


widows. We find that relatives dislike the children 
being placed where they may lose connection 
with those belonging to them. Before children 
are boarded out we advertise their names, and 
often relatives, who would have been content 
to let them remain in the schools, come and 


have this jealousy of boarding-out, what must 
mothers feel P ” 
LAD CASES OF NEGLECT. 

“Have you had bad cases of boarding-out 
under your own observation P ” 

“ Yes, two cases came under my notice last 
year. 
to visit a boy. 
‘home’ dirty and untidy, 
an article of clothing clean. His stock had been 
allowed to run short. Miss Mason noticed at 


once that there was something wrong with his | 


| with the name ‘ pauper ’? 
But we could not board out the children of | 


, hardly ever use the word. 


| shoemaking and other trades. 
| call these boys ‘paupers’ to their face they 
In one instance 1 went with Miss Mason | 
We found everything about the | 
and the child had not | 
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eye, and upon examination found that it was 
ulcerated. Upon his left foot, too, were six sore 
places. This had been going on for some time. 
We sent shortly afterwards for the boy and had 
him placed in the infirmary. He is now at work 
and doing well. The foster-mother would never 
have attended to him at all. This was at a 
country home; in appearance, however, it was 
more like a London slum. 

“ Here is another recent case. One of our St. 
Pancras boys, who was boarded out, was brought 
before the magistrate for stealing. It transpired 
in evidence that the foster-mother had incited 
the child and had received the stolen goods into 
the house. 

“ There is too much sentimental talk about the 
sacred tie-of foster parents and children. We 
must remember that the stories of ‘the cruel- 
stepmother’ have not all been false and it isno 
matter of course that the foster-mother will feel 
the sacred parental tie to the little orphan 
grafted on toher family. She undertakes a duty, 
ahd in the course of duty motherly affection is 
likely to grow up. But. there will be foster 
parents who think more of their weekly pay- 
ments than of duty or affection. Don’t let us 
talk cheaply of affection and of sacred ties as 
though they were certainly to be found in every 
country cottage. Every good thing is costly, and 
this tie that may be formed in rearing other 
people's children is to be had only at the cost of 
self-denial, of patience and energy that are not 
always to be found. Boarding out at its best 
is undoubtedly best for orphans. -The difficult 
time for boys comes when they can earn a little 
money, but not enough to maintain them. We 
have sent batches of boys boarded out in Essex 
to Canada. They are doing well, and I believe 
they keep up correspondence with their foster 
parents. We have also sent boys from our 
Leavesden Schools, and we have good accounts 
of them also. 

FOSTER PARENTS. 

“When I first became a guardian, there was a 
great prejudice against boarding children in 
other people’s families, a prejudice caused by 
the breakdown of the whole system of Parish 
Apprentices in the early part of the century. 
Now public feeling has so far come round that 
you might imagine that good foster parents were 
to be found at every turn.” 

“ Have you had any cases amongst the Grimsby 
fisher lads P ” 

‘“‘No, we had bad reports of that system and 
have never sent any of our boys there—at least 
not since I became guardian. 

THE WORKHOUSE STIGMA. 

“Do you not think, Miss Lidgett, that the 
boarding-out system is desirable for removing 
the children from a pauper life, and the con- 
sequent workhouse stigma ? ” 

“Ts it not curious how people who hate the 
stigma of pauperism afflict those poor children 
We, who have been 
trying to make little men and women of them, 
If pauperism is help- 
lessness, we have all been paupers, though we 
may not remember it. If it is a matter of 


| character, the stigma comes from drunken, profli- 


gate fathers and mothers. Mere poverty or 


| | helplessness ought not to be so branded. 
fetch them away. Now, if aunts and uncles 


“I was told the other day that the boys in our 
great schools were never taught any trade by 


' which they could earn their living. That isa 
' great mistake. 


There are workshops where they 
are taught carpentering, engineering, tailoring, 
If you were to 


would feel surprised and insulted. But what- 
ever institution may be founded for the relief of 
the destitute, irrespective of character, and by 
whatever name you may call it, there will be 
some ‘stigma’ on it to independent-minded 
people.” 
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“The workhouse is completely hated by the 
poor, they dread the ‘stigma,’ and will suffer 
anything to avoid it. Do you not think, Miss 
Lidgett, that there is something grievously 
wrong about the treatment of the inmates which 
occasions this—the separation of old couples, for 
example ? ” 

“Tam not quite sure that the old couples are 
all anxious to be together; at least, I am told 
they are not. 

“It is a mistake to say that they are all 
forcibly separated ; at least, not in the work- 
houses that I am acquainted with. When good, 
respectable old people really wish to live together, 
arrangements are nearly always made for them 
todo so. Indeed, we have rooms specially built 
for this class of inmates. 

“Only a short time ago an old woman rejected 
the offer made in kindness by a Workhouse Com- 
mittee. She said, ‘I have put up with him for 
twenty-five years, and I’m not going to be forced 
to be always with him now.’” 

OUTDOOR RELIEF. 

“ Would it not be better to give more outdoor 
relief, instead of forcing the respectable and 
deserving poor into the workhouse ? ” 

“ few years ago experienced and enlightened 
people used tosay that outdoor relief ought to 
be abolished, and some benevolent and careful 
Guardians spoke with great satisfaction of the 
results in their own parishes. But I have never 
been quite satisfied that they had taken account 
of the whole of the case. It has been said that 
if the deserving poor could be sifted out from 
the rest, they could be maintained by private 
charity. But it might easily happen that in 
some parishes the relief would not be sufficient, 
and some would not receive relief who were as 
needy and as deserving as some who did receive 
it. I do not see why there should be any ob- 
jection to giving out relief to old people of 
good character who have not been able to fully 
provide for old age, and whocan take care of 
themselves and get part maintenance from their 
own children, or their own work, It is very 
discouraging to both effort and thrift if no relief 
is granted as long as an applicant has anything 
at all. 

“On the other hand, anyone who cares to 
know the effect of a lax poor law and of lax 
administration should read the report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners of 1831, where it may 
be studied in its worst form, Experience has 
made it quite clear that a sound system of 
relief must be a very strict one.” 

WOMEN’S WORK AS GUARDIANS. 

“Do you think that tho appointment of 
women guardians has had a beneficial influence 
upon the administration of the Poor Law Pp” 

“ Decidedly; evils have from time to time been 
brought to light that would have remained 
hidden. 1 believe more careful scrutiny is given 
into the personal character of candidates seeking 
appointments, though testimonials are still mis- 
leading. But the standard of conduct has cer- 
tainly risen, The women guardians have had a 
very considerable share in improving the teach- 
ing and the training in our great schools, and 
that improvement has been great during the last 
few years, and also in improving the nursing of 
the sick and of the aged. The name of Agnes 
Jones comes to my mind in this connection, 
though her work at the Brownlow Hill Infirmary 
ended ten years before any woman was elected 
guardian. She was not absolutely the first, but 
the best known pioneer. 

“To push forward better nursing, two small 
societies have been formed, chiefly through the 
suggestion, I believe, of Miss Twining—the 
Society for training Workhouse Nurses, and the 
Society for training Workhouse Attendants. 
Miss Twining, now a Guardian, has been working 
for better administration for more than forty 
years. 


— 
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“Tt is the fashion now to cry out against the 
Poor Law, but I should say that the law is not 
intelligently carried out. Still, there will always 
be cases of carelessness and neglect. That is so in 
every department of the State. Guardians need 
to keep their eyes and ears open for unofficial 
information. By talking to the poor when they 
are free one can often get an insight into little 
abuses that are going on in a workhouse. 
It is necessary to discriminate between mere 
grumbling and real grievances, of course. 
Officials who are doing their duty never mind 
daylight. Mr. Fowler's Bill of last year, making 
it allowable for a guardian to inspect a work- 
house at any hour, day or night, is a great step 
in advance.” Saran A. Too.ey. 


FATHERLESS ! 


BY MBS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


Wuen I read such cases (and the legal judgment 
of such cases) as those of Elizabeth and Alice 
Webb in the newspapers, I ask myself in a kind 
of incredulous amaze, “ Are we really living in 
the nineteenth century?” Archdeacon Farrar, 
and other humane men, in their public utter- 
ances rejoice over the fact that the element of 
pity is being developed in these times in which 
we live as never before in the history of the 
world. It is true toa great extent. Weshould 
not now tolerate the fires of Smithfield and all 
the torturing and cruelty of past times ; aud 
though there is still cruelty enough, to some ex- 
tent, society sets its face against its practice. We 
have our anti-vivisection societies, our societies 
for the protection of children and of animals ; 
and the feeling is growing that legal punishments 
should be strictly and justly commensurate with 
the crimes for which they are inflicted. We do 
not now hang a man for stealing a sheep. 

I allow that pity and justice are makiog their 
way, in all except one department of human life. 
In the matter of the guilt of young, poor, de- 
serted mothers who have either concealed (a 
great crime, indeed !) or assisted the death of, or 
slain, an infant which they are unable to support, 
there is still scant pity shown. I could draw 
out the subject at great length, giving heart- 
rending instances of dire injustice and legal 
cruelty, but I only wish to trouble you with a 
few words to-day. 

In our days Hagar would have been judged 
by our law to be guilty of child murder; for 
she threw her child away under the bushes and re- 
tired to a distance, saying, “ Let me not see the 
death of the child.” This is precisely the bitter 
heartcry of many a poor girl-mother (I have 
personally known many). “ Let me not see the 
lingering death of the child. How can I bear to 
see the little thing pining and starving day by 
day? With my two or three shillings a week, or 
driven“to beg my bread from door to door, what 
shall Ido? Oh that God would take him!” 

Our Jaw still remains cruelly harsh to the child- 
slayers in their poverty, and youth, and shame. 
Penal servitude for life is practically death; and 
many have suffered that fate, and one we know 
of is still suffering that life sentence for exposing 
her child on a field near the highway in the hope 
that some passet-by might take pity on it. This 
was judged as wilful murder. Some of our 
judges are, however, far more merciful than the 
law they administer. 

We sometimes say to each other—we women—- 
that a new era has dawned for womanhood. In 
some directions, yes; but where do we find pity 
for these girl mothers in any degree to compare 
with the pity felt for other helpless and suffering 
creatures ? 

In fact, the whole cruelty and ghastly injustice 
is expressed in this: that the mother is hunted. 
down by police, dragged into public notice, con- 
demned and punished, and that (even yet, in the 
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dawn of the new era) none asks, “ Where is 
the father ?” or, if the question is asked, where 
is there ever any following up of the question ? 
To the law, to the judge and jury, for the most 
part to the public press, to the jailers and police, 
the father does not exist. Year after year, cen- 
tury after century, he remains unknown, unmen- 
tioned, irresponsible. What a reckoning there 
will be in the great day of judgment on this 
score ! 

It is time, full time, that we women, to whom 
God is now granting more influence to move 
public opinion, should band ourselves together 
with solemn resolution before God, to set right 
this great injustice. For this, as for so much 
else, we need and we pray for the suffrage. But 
God’s ear is open to our cry from this moment. 
Let the names of Elizabeth and Alice Webb be 
cherished in our hearts with pity and holy indig- 
nation, and may their sorrows serve to bring 
some light into this page of human misery so 
constantly repeating itself. 


The story to which Mrs. Butler refers is one of 
those pitiful tragedies that now and then stir the 
depths of the conditions under which the poor 
live. Betsy Webb and her sister Alice are girls 
of twenty-three and sixteen, who were brought 
up on Thursday last at the Thames Police Court 
charged with the murder of the child of the 
elder girl. When the case was called on, and 
the jailer opened the door leading to the court 
from the cells, the sound of loud crying was 
heard, and the girl was led forward weeping 
bitterly. The body of the child had been found 
in the room occupied by the two sisters, and 
Betsy had made no attempt to deny her part in 
the matter. “ Yes, it is my baby; I don’t know 
why I did it,” she said to the detective who 
questioned her. The two girls were very poor. 
Sixteen-year-old Alice was already the mother 
of a child, and she earned only three shillings a 
week. When Betsy’s baby disappeared the 
younger sister asked no questions. “She was a 
good sister to me ; she acted both as a father 
and a mother to me since mother died,” 
she said, between her sobs. Was it a case 
of murder? The two medical men who 


had seen the child had had _ considerable 
difficulty in deciding upon the cause 
of death. The evidence of violence was 


conclusive, but it was quite impossible to swear 
whether these injuries were done before or after 
death. It was quite impossible also, it seems, to 
give the unfortunate girl the benefit of the 
doubt ; and this last victim of our social condi- 
tions is on trial for murder. One man has been 
found with a heart big enough to feel the pathos 
of the case, and T. P. O'Connor makes a plea for 
mercy. “ Who that has not a heart of stone can 
refuse to be moved by such a story ?” he asks. 
“ It is bald and bare enough, but think it over 
and fill up the interstices. And try and picture 
to yourself all that the sweet dawn of life has 
meant to Alice Webb. Only sixteen, and already 
climbing the steep road of anguish and of 
suffering! Only sixteen, and already knowing 
hunger and wretchedness and toil! Only six- 
teen, and already confronted by the profeund 
mystery of motherhood. Poor little stricken 
lamb! Alice Webb and her sister are the 
helpless victims crushed beneath the wheels of 
that car of Juggernaut which we call modern 
progress. To those optimists nourished in a 
cultured and cultivated atmosphere, who are 
fond of contemplating our social system with 
Pharisaic complacency, let me commend this 
record from the annals of the poor. It is in- 
cidents such as these that are inflaming the 
minds of men with righteous anger. Sad as it is, 
the story of these friendless girls is not an 
isolated one. I say that the conditions which 
render these things possible are horrible condi- 
tions, As long as manhood is thus unmanned, 
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womanhood degraded, and virtue thrust aside by 
our much vaunted society, then I am the enemy 
of that society; for by becoming its enemy, I 
become also its friend. But in the meanwhile 
is there not some human heart touched by the 
story of Alice Webb, and some human hand 
ready to be outstretched to rescue her and to 
save P’ 

Tur Woman's SianaL echoes Mr. O'Connor’s 
plea, and adds to it an appeal for mercy for the 
other sister, whom “ twelve good men and true ” 
are asked to condemn on a charge impossible to 
substantiate but by her own involuntary con- 
fession. 


WOMEN AS MAYORS IN 
ENGLAND. 


THE unique eminence enjoyed by a certain sister 
at the Antipodes is not likely to be of great 
duration. That there should be only one woman 
mayor in the whole of the vast extent of the 
British Empire is an anomaly which cannot be 
much longer tolerated. The sex, already in 
possession of the Chief Magistracy of a realm 
that includes about one-fourth of the globe, is 
not going to be kept out of the Chief Magistracy 
of urban areas that are comparatively infini- 
tesimal, The civic chair must soon be as free to 
women as is the throne. 

This is a moral certainty. But it has within 
the last week advanced measurably nearer to the 
region of practical politics. The occasion of 
municipal reform has been onco more supplied 
by London. The Commission appointed to con- 
sider the proposed unification of the metropolis 
has formulated its recommendations, and a fore- 
cast of its report has been made public. London, 
it is agreed, must be a municipal unity but not 
a political unit. The supremacy of the County 
Council is, according to these suggestions, to be 
extended over the whole metropolitan area, but 
the local Vestries, or groups of Vestries, are to 
be raised to the dignity of Corporations. The 
parish or district will become in effect a 
municipal borough, and the chairman of the 
Vestry will assume the style and title of mayor. 
As these proposals combine the rival schemes of 
a unified metropolis and of separate municipal 
boroughs; and as, moreover, they do not touch 
the question of the control of the police, so con- 
ciliatory and moderate a programme may be 
expected to secure speedy legislative endorse- 
ment. 

But within three months the chairmanship of 
the Vestry or District Council becomes an office 
open to women. No re-adjustment of local 
government is likely to shut the door in her face 
again. If, therefore, the plan proposed by the 
Commission be approved by the Legislature, the 
District Chairwoman is forthwith transformed 
into a Mayor. In the language not of poetry or 
romance, but of sober official etiquette, she be- 
comes the Worshipful. “ Her Worship” will be 
a phrase as current as “ Her Majesty.” 

It certainly could not be restricted to the 
metropolis. The British public is very tolerant 
of logical incongruities in its administrative 
arrangements. But when woman was once 
known and honoured as Mayor of Kensington or 
Mayor of Islington, she could not bo held 
ineligible for the office of Mayor in hundreds of 
far jess important provincial towns. Even the 
robust irrationality of our race could not per- 
petuate that absurdity. The Mayoralty must 
soon everywhere cease to be a male monopoly. 
“The Lady Mayor of Liverpool,” and “ the Lady 
Mayor of London,” follow as inevitable corollaries 
of “ Her Worship the Mayor of Paddington.” 

The elevation in retinement and moral tone 
which will accrue to municipal life when the 
functions of Mayor and Mayoress are discharged 
by one person is patent to every reflective mind 
But there are larger issues involved. The career 
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of men like Mr. Chamberlain and the present 
Premier reveal the intimate relation existing 
between municipal and imperial statesmanship. 
The person who conducts the Mayoralty of a 
great city with first class ability is in increasing 
demand as a national administrator. The highest 
political honours may first come to woman by 
the municipal route. 

These may seem to be somewhat distant 
possibilities, but they have direct and practical 
bearing on the duty of the hour. They invest 
the forthcoming elections in parish and district 
with a larger than local significance. Every 
woman who has a heart for more than domestic 
cares ought religiously to ponder the new 
avenues of service which the Vestry and Board- 
room open to her sex. Public ambitions are 
stirring in many a gentle bosom to-day—not the 
ignoble passion for self-aggrandisement which has 
been the curse of male politics, but a holy thirst 
to render wide service through unstinted 
sacrifice, a craving to “ give one’s life a ransom,” 
not for the one or two, but “for the many.” 
This generous ardour, roused by a glimpse of 
imperial possibilities, ought to intensify concern 
for the often despised but rarely despicable 
“ hial business.” The close connection 
which the Christ declared to exist between the 
lot of “ the least of these His brethren” and the 
destiny of “all the nations” may thus assume a 
fresh and vivid colouring. The health and 
housing of the poor, especially in the darker 
districts of the metropolis, form a sacred charge 
upon the few women of Christian culture and 
capacity for public service resident near or among 
them. The most widely ranging patriotism 
only confirms the appeal. Among the women 
elected Councillors next December may prove to 
be the first Prime Minister of England the sex 
can boast. 


A TARDY WOOING. 


BY E. RENTOUL ESLER, 


Author of “ The Way of Transgressors,” “ The Way 
they Loved at Grimpat,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. Hay was at the washtub when she heard 
the news, but she ran in with it at once to 
Martha Wills, without stopping to put off her wet 
apron, or even to wipe her hands. 

“Walter Blunt is back,” she said; “Freddy 
Smith saw him in Nutford. He asked for you over 
and over, if you were well and as bonnie as 
ever. He will be here this evening. Oh, Martha, 
Iam glad!” But for her damp condition Mrs. 
Hay would have embraced her friend. 

Martha had her needlework in her lap—a 
delicate piece of drawn work that a cambric 
handkerchief protected from contact with the 
rougher fabric of her gown. She was a youngish 
woman with a slim figure and small, clearly- 
cut features which time seemed only to have 
sharpened into a finer, more delicate mould. 

‘I wonder what he is coming back for now!” 
she said. The news seemed to have shaken her 
out of her habitual rather chilly self-possession. 
Her hands shook a little above her needlework, 
and the colour in her cheeks had deepened a 
shade or two. 

“ Well, the idea! Why, to marry you, of course. 
As if you had not been engaged all these years! 
I don’t mind letting you know now, since we 
were in the wrong, that most of us thought you 
were done with him—that it was a case of out o’ 
sight out o’ mind with him. How long is it 
since he went away, Martha?” 

‘‘ Eleven years.” 

Mrs. Hay sighed. “ Well, it’s a spell out of a 
lifetime. But you'll just have to make the more 

of what is left. You always expected him back, 
‘lidn’t you ?” 


“T don’t know. In a kind o’ way, maybe ; 
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but, with one thing and another to divert me, I 
wasn't lovesick.” She swayed her head slightly, 
like a wind-blown flower, and laughed. 

Mrs. Hay looked at her admiringly. “ Your 
looks have lasted none the worse for that. I don’t 
believe he'll see a day's change in you. You'll 
wear your blue gown to-night, won't you. It 
just makes you like a picter.” 

Martha gave herself a little shake. “Mrs. 
Hay, we have not one bit o’ reason to think that 
Watty Blunt is coming back to marry me. It's 
eight years, come September, since I had a letter 
from him. What he has been doin’ in that time 
I have not the least notion, nor what may be in 
his mind.” 

“ You're in his mind,” Mrs. Hay maintained, 
stoutly. “He said to Freddy Smith, ‘Is Martha 
Wills Martha Wills still? Because if she is,’ 
says he, ‘I have not forgotten a word I said to 
her in the old days.’ ‘She is,’ says Freddy, ‘ and 
as true to you as the day you sailed ; ’ and at that 
they shook hands like brothers. And Freddy 
says he is as personable a man as you would see 
in a day's journey, and has a curb chain across 
his waistcoat as thick as your finger.” 

Martha gave a kind of nervous sigh. ‘“ I declare 
to goodness I was sort o’ reconciled to him never 
coming back. What with mother’s death and poor 
John’s long illness, and one thing and another, 
marriage had clean left my mind.” 

“ Martha Wills, 1’m fair surprised at you,” Mrs. 
Hay said sternly. “ If you call that faithfulness, 
I don’t. Here has Walter Blunt spent his youth 
workin’ and slavin’ to make a home for you, and 
when he comes back rich and prosperous, with 
his heart full o’ love, you don’t care and would 
as lieve he hadn’t. I can only say I’m astonished 
at you. But you had as well keep these notions 
between yourself and me, for if you hold your 
bargain that light, you may find more than one 
Grimpat girl ready to relieve you of it.” 

This suggestion had a sobering effect. Martha 
said she was not ungrateful for her present good 
fortune, though she maintained that the thought 
of marriage was “kind o’ curious coming 80 
suddenly.” But she received subsequent depu- 
tations of her friends smilingly, listened with 
interest to each new variation of her lover's 
conversation with Freddy Smith, and allowed 
herself to be advised and jocularly scolded into 
rather extensive preparations for the evening. 

It was known definitely at what hour the 
absentee would reach Grimpat, for the mail coach 
ran only once daily, and the thought of a more 
private and expensive conveyance never entered 
anyone’s mind. When therefore little Willie 
Toplady hurried up the street, panting with 
excitement and speed, to announce that a special 
conveyance with one gentleman passenger was 
creeping slowly up the hill barely a mile away, 
and that this must be Walter Blunt, the advent 
was felt to lack no element of glory and im- 
portance. At another time the bearer of this news 
would have been treated with consideration, but 
now the news itself effaced all thought of Willie’s 
breathless race. 

“ He is coming.” The tidings sped like a flash 
to Martha, who in the interval had forgotten all 
her little doubts and coynesses, and was con- 
scious solely of the importance of the incident 
and the greatness of the hour. 

She wore her blue muslin gown with the frills, 
and her pretty hair was lifted from her slender 
neck in a way to enhance its abundant look. 
There had been as much interest in Martha’s 
preparations for the evening as if they had been 
for her marriage. Mrs. Hay had wished to lend 
her her cameo brooch, and Martha was sorely 
tempted to don that gorgeous breastplate, but it 
was objected that her lover might ask where she 
had got it and so cover her with confusion. A 
bunch of flowers therefore sufficed for her 
adornment. 

The return of the hero was only a degree less 
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impressive than a royal progress. Every girl in 
Grimpat stood at her own door in her Sunday 
gown, to say “ How do you do?” to Watty Blunt, 
who gallantly alighted from his triumphal car at 
this evidence of interest on the part of his old 
neighbours, and zigzagged across the street to 
greet one and another as a face here and there 
grew familiar. Naturally this retarded his pro- 
gress considerably, but permitted » number of 
flying scouts to reach Martha successively with 
reports of what was taking place. Quite a 
convoy accompanied Walter to his final destina- 
tion, and as they stood aside to let him enter 
Martha’s door their aspect seemed to say, “There 
she is; see how we have taken care of her for 
you.” 

Walter's greeting of his lady love was of the 
most cordial. “ As pretty asa rose, and not a day 
older looking. Why, Martha, you'd pass for 
twenty !” he said ardently. 

“I’m thirty-two,” Martha rejoined sedately. 
Though the admiration was mutual, Martha 
was not sure that she would have known Walter 
again, and she told him this, while she stared at 
him thoughtfully. Of course, she knew it was 
he, but, when she recalled the boy who went 
away, she was a little bewildered. This Walter 
was big and prosperous and masterful, and ex- 
citement lent volume to his voice, so that it 
seemed to dominate the whole place, to roll 
out through the jasmin framed windows and to 
tremble in the garden among the Solomon seals 
and golden glories. 

The Herons asked Walter to be their guest 
till things were settled and he haddecided what 
he should do ; and when he went away with them 
at bed time Martha’s sense of relief was almost 
tearful. Stillshe was very glad and thankful for 
all her mercies, and no doubt it was that, 
mingled with nerve exhaustion, which made her 
cry when she was alone. “ Mother would have 
been so glad to see Walter again,” she said, and 
that added to the melancholy emotion of the 
moment. 

The gifts Walter had bought his bride-clect 
were considered princely in the village, and the 
account of his business in Illinois filled the minds 
of the stay-at-homes with envy. Mr. Blunt's 
store was photographed and the neighbours saw 
his name in large letters above the front door, 
while the artist had added several carriages 
drawn up at the kerbstone of his own accord. 

“It’s good luck at last, Martha,” young 
Raynor Frost said, as he leant over her half door 
to offer his congratulations. Everyone called him 
young Raynor, because his uncle, old Raynor, 
lived with him; but as a matter of fact young 
Raynor was nearing four and thirty. He was 
a slim, loosely-built man, with flaxen hair and a 
particularly gentle look in his blue eyes. He 
farmed his own land of some one hundred acres, 
and his Uncle Raynor, who was not considered 
very right-witted, drudged for him in return for 
home and maintenance. His mother resembled 
young Raynor in appearance, but she was always 
ailing, and that added something to the air of 
mild melancholy that brooded over the Frosts’ 
establishment. (To be continued.) 


All deep truths must be found out I think, 
slowly. They lie beneath all experience of 
pleasure or pain. We are to grow with them, 
and in due time they will work upon us and 
mould us after their own likeness. 

—F. D. Maurice. 


A new volume of Vegetarian Essays by Mr. 
A. F. Hills, President of the London Vegetarian 
Society, is in the press and will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Ideal Publishing Union, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. Price 2s. 


J. Rennie, Hitchin, Herts, will send to any reader 
a specimen packet of the ‘ Little Pilgrim ” series of 
tracts, with one “ Looking Back Ox ,The Wander- 
ing Laddie.” Over. 2,500,000 haves been sold and 
been greatly blessed. 
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WORKHOUSE INTERIORS. 
BY A POOR LAW GUARDIAN. 


Ir is well known that the law provides homes 
for the poor, for those who have failed in the 
struggle of life, and for those who have never 
made any struggle at all; but beyond recogni- 
tion of this fact, the details of these homes and 
their operation lie usually outside the sphere of 
public observation. It may therefore not ba 
time wasted to expend a few thoughts on these 
national institutions, suggested by the ex- 
perience of twenty-five years among metropolitan 
workhouses. 

It is not practicable here to go into the wide 
subject of Poor Relief. As our readers are aware, 
the maintenance of the idle and improvident is 
thrown upon the industrious and thrifty classes 
by the law of the land, a provision which is, as 
some think, radically wrong in theory, and mis- 
chievous in practice, and which seems to be a 
lingering relic of the ancient feudal relation of 
rich and poor. The name of these institutions 
points to a time when the Act of Elizabeth, the 
basis of our English Poor Law, provided that 
stores of wool, hemp and iron should be kept 
ready to give employment to the beggars who 
swarmed throughout the land, after the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries. The idea of work 
underlies al] enac:ments made for the treatment 
of these mendicants who were left as a legacy 
from the lavish ecclesiasticism of the past to 
become a menace to the future. 


TWO USES OF THE POORHOUSE. 


The modern workhouse, however, has become 
transformed into a dwelling for the workless and 
unthrifty, as well as a home for the aged aud 
disabled poor. There is some confusion of 
thought in mixing up these two uses of the 
poorhouse, and those persons who administer 
the Poor Law out of the taxes of the people, 
are divided in their practice by two distinct con- 
siderations, First, the view that public funds 
should be restricted to the bare relief of desti- 
tution, and that the condition of those who are 
supported by legal charity should be consider- 
ably less desirable than the condition of those who 
support themselves ; and secondly, by the senti- 
ment which influences a large majority, that the 
relief of the poor is to be regarded as a perma- 
nent charge on the nation, and must be inter- 
preted on a liberal scale. 

My own experience of workhouse interiors 
for many years lay chiefly among women and 
girls from the ages of sixteen to sixty. At that 
period no visitors from the outside world pene- 
trated wards for the able-bodied and refractory, 
who were left very much to themselves. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 

The girls underthe Poor Law are usually placed 
in service at the age of sixteen, and cannot be 
received again in the schools where they have 
been brought up. Many of these young creatures, 
wild, lawless, like young colts with their shoes 
off, drift to the workhouse, where they are the 
despair of the officials, and where they must take 
their chance of being associated with the most 
depraved of their sex. Great improvement has 
taken placein workhouses in which ladies have 
been admitted as visitors to supervise this difti- 
cult class,and to procure places for them ; but 
where no such humanising agencies exist, the 
state of workhouse interiors may be imagined. 
It was usual at the time I speak of to lock up in 
the refractory ward such girls as were unmanage- 
able, and I have found them lying on the floor 
doing nothing, or bandying coarse jokes with 
the pauper warder, when their task of picking 
oakum was finished. These girls were amenable 
to kindness, affectionate, and easily won, but 
absolutely rebellious and defiant to lawful 
authority, incapable of self-control, and at 
times apt to break ont in violence and 
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indecency. Without the help of ladies to 
influence them, there seems little opportunity of 
an honest mode of life reaching them. One 
must look back to the defects of early home 
training before condemning them. Our system 
for training pauper children, in large barcack 
schools, outside family influences, and apart 
from individual treatment, seems to lay the 
groundwork of future lawlessness when these 
girls, having been withdrawn from the regula- 
tions of the schools, start on an independent 
career, without self-reliance or self-control. 
Before workhouse girls reach this stage, the 
healthiest remedy is undoubtedly emigration to 
the plentiful homesteads of our colonies, and to 
this end the Local Government Board gives 
considerable encouragement. Girls sent out at 
an age to adapt themselves to colonial ways will 
become merged in the ordinary civil population 
of their adopted country, to which they form a 
valuable element ; and thus the first expense to 
the nation proves an economy in the end. The 
wealth of power and affection among pauper 
girls, runniog to waste or turned into dangerous 
channels, makes it a public duty to surround 
them with natural and healthful outlets. 
A VICTIM. 

The introduction of a superior class of paid 
nurses, which has become the rule in Workhouse 
Infirmaries, renders it possible to employ work- 


‘house girls in little tasks among the sick and 


suffering. Workhouse tempers become subdued 
in those corridors of pain, where girls of their 
own age lie dying. One of the most violent of 
this class, who was in the habit of secreting 
table-knives, and who had been imprisoned for 
attempting to stab an official, became com- 
pletely tamed under the influence of kindness. 
Change of residence having removed me from 
the neighbourhood, she was lost sight of, and 
relapsed into vice, finally meeting with a vivlent 
end as the first victim of the Whitechapel 
outrages. 

An element of great importance to be noted 
in our stuily of workhouse interiors is the con- 
stant fluctuation and change among their 
inmates, except among the permanently aged 
and infirm. 

AIMS OF THE POOR LAW. 

The Poor Law aims at absolute individual 
liberty, and provides for the right of inmates to 
go in and out as often as their dislike of re- 
straint impels them to do so, entailing an amount 
of office work, in booking and re-booking, which 
is not to be estimated by the mere average 
number occupying the workhouse in a given 
year. A woman has been known to enter, and 
to take her discharge, sixty-five times in eight 
months, If there are children, they must be 
sent for and fetched back from Poor law schools, 
often at a distance, to join their mother, who is 
perhaps bound on a tramp’s life, and the nightly 
resort to low lodging-houses. 

An example of this may be instanced in the 
case of a child who had been in and out of a Poor 
Law school seventeen times before he was five 
years old, the mother and four other children 
leading a vagrant life in the intervals, and being 
assisted to do so by the mistaken provisions of 
the law. 

There are over 600 Unions and parishes in 
England and Wales under Boards of Guardians, 
raising annually about nine millions by taxation. 
The number of members on these Boards is 
nearly thirty thousand, of whom only 168 are 
women. 

It is a pitiful result of this outlay of time and 
money that Poor Law relief does not relieve, and 
that the moral progress of the nation is not com- 
mensurate with its increasing wealth and pros- 
perity. The cause must be looked for in the 
national drinking customs. While Government 
returns show an expenditure of 141 millions on 
the people's drink, and about seventy millions on 
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the people's homes, the need for workhouse 
homes and asylums is explained. It has been 
stated over and over again without contradiction 
that more than half the national crime and 
disease, and nearly all the poverty and misery of 


our people, is caused by drinking habits. It is 
computed that 90 per cent. of our workhouse 
inmates reach this last home through drink, that 
70 per cent. of our hospital beds are occupied 
from the same cause, and with regard to lunacy 
returns, the late Lord Shaftesbury, Chairman for 
sixteen years of the Lunacy Commission, reports 
that 60 per cent. come to our asylums through the 
effects of intoxicating drink. Yet in the face of 
this close connection between drink and pauper- 
ism, the Legislature continues to promote and 
protect the open sale of strong drink, at the 
same time compelling the nation to support 
workhouses, and gaols, and asylums filled with 
the fruits of the liquor traffic. It has been said 
that the public-houses of Great Britain would 
stretch in one continuous line from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats, with a workhouse, an asylum, 
a brewery, and a distillery every two miles. The 
nation is not yet awake to see the long procession 
of criminals, drunkards, paupers, and lost women 
in that hideous line, nor are its ears open to the 
knell of the drunkard’s funeral, sounding every 
five minutes, night and day, throughout the 
year, 
CAUSE OR EFFECT ? 

Those who would minimise the dangers of the 
nation’s drinking habits, urge that poverty is the 
cause and not the effect of drinking. Work- 
house statistics directly controvert this. In their 
interiors may be found men and women of culture 
and refinement, who have never known the 
pinch of poverty, men in the highest professional 
walks of life, who have had every advantage of 
education and home surroundings. 

But there is a class of inmates of workhouses, 
for whom some more genial and kindly provision 
might be made, namely, the aged or disabled 
poor, who have never made, and perhaps have 
had few opportunities of making, provision for old 
age. In their case it might be possible to board 
them out, by payment out of the rates, either 
among their relatives, or in respectable families 
willing to undertake their charge. Such cases 
should be visited once a quarter, by the relieving 
officer, and removed to another family if not 
properly cared for, This plan has been carried 
out in Scotland with success. There seems much 
hardship in collecting the aged in great barracks, 
where never again can they enjoy privacy, and 
in which they cannot have their children’s 
children round their knees, and where a life of 
uniform sameness alone awaits their remaining 
days ; where meals and work, to which they are 
summoned at the same hour, form the sole events 
of the aged pauper’s day. Workhouse life 
seems todemoralise men and women. It is difti- 
cult to rouse their dull minds from torpor and 
from the inertness of their purposeless existence. 


WOMEN GUARDIANS. 

Here then is a wide sphere of usefulness for 
women guardians. ‘They are needed in every 
ward in which are gathered the women, the 
girls, the chiidren, the sick and infirm, and the 
aged. While so large a proportion of workhouse 
populations consists of classes who should be 
especially a woman’s care, it is inexplicable that 
the duty of looking after them should have been 
left to men alone. The qualification required 
for a Poor Law Guardian has hitherto been re- 
strictive, but such restrictions being now removed, 
it is earnestly urged that competent and capable 
women should rise to the work to which they 
are especially called, as citizens of our national 
commonwealth, and that more and more women 
should come forward to serve as Poor Law 
(iuardians under the Local Government Board, 
and thus be equipped with authority to visit and 
improve workhouse interiors, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Press has been busy the past week in pre- 
senting theories and opinions almost innumer- 
able regarding Mr. Gladstone's letter, from which 
the Bishop of Chester quoted at Aberdeen, in 
praise of the Gothenburg system. The con- 
troversy has brought out in a clear light the 
friends and foes of practical temperance reform, 
and, as is usual in such cases, some hitherto 
counted as friends have fallen into the snare of 
compromise, surely the most artful net ever 
“ spread in the sight of any bird.” The West- 
minster Gazette well says: “ A scheme on these 
lines stands between two fires. To the liquor 
trade it seems confiscation and injustice; they 
would rather take their chance even under pure 
local option, and to the teetotallers it seems as 
bad as the Government opium trade to a con- 
vinced enemy of opium. It is trafficking in the 
evil thing, and cannot, to the mind of the 
thorough-going teetotaller, be justified by any 
apparent utility, although, of course, it offers no 
difficulty to a bishop who is prepared to ‘run’ a 
public-house himself. But to the total abstainer 
it is almost a formal and explicit surrender of his 
ideal—total prohibition—and, far off as the ideal 
is, he will not surrender it.” 


The views of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., are 
stated in the following paragraph, which we put 
on record here, that his clear tones may ring out 
in behalf of the voiceless many whose hearts are 
in sympathy :— 

If the liquor traffic were to be nationalised or 
municipalised to-morrow, it would not weaken 
by one jot the necessity and urgency of our 
demand for the popular veto to the liquor traffic 
as substantially embodied in Sir William Har- 
court's bill. It would be just as cruel to force 
a degrading and ruivous traftic on existing 
localities, if that step were taken by the national 
executive or by a municipal authority, as though 
it were taken, as at present, by the magistracy. 
The Prohibitionist party will never admit that 
either the Bishop of Chester, Mr. Chamberlain, 
or even Mr. Gladstone himself has any moral 
right to force an ameliorated liquor traftic into 
localities which desire to be let alone. It rests 
with the friends of order, of freedom, and of 
public morality in the constituencies to decide 
for how much longer this just, simple, and etfec- 
tive legislation shall be withheld from the people 
of the United Kingdom. 
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From a letter given to the public, September 
25th, through the Times, the Daily News and the 
Daily Chronicle, from Mr. James Whyte, Secre- 
tary of the United Kingdom Alliance, we quote a 
few of the many valuable sentences : “As to the 
method of dealing with the liquor traffic which 
Mr. Gladstone regards as offering the sole chance 
of escape from what he designates ‘ the miserable 
and almost contemptible predicament’ in which 
we at present stand, this much is clear. The 
case in its favour has still to be made out. On 
the face of the matter it seems exceedingly 
probable that to get rid of private self-interest 
in the sale of alcoholic liquors would be a great 
advantage, but it has not yet been made clear 
that this advantage would not be counterbalanced 
by the disadvantage of public self-interest in the 
sale of these liquors.” Mr. Whyte then brings 
to the front his evidence as to this “practical 
danger,” drawn from the facts as to the experi- 
ment in Norway, and from the testimony of the 
British Consul at Christiania, and other evidence, 
all of which is certainly unanswerable, but im- 
possible to gather into the limits of our present 
space. 


Referring to Mr. Gladstone's words regarding 
“the mere limitation of numbers” of public- 
houses being “ little better than an imposture,” 
Mr. Whyte says: “If Mr. Gladstone means 
that any such limitation of the number of 
public-houses as takes place in the United 
States under the high licence system is 
little better than an imposture, he is right. 
It may indeed be true that some of the 
more obvious evils of the drinking system are 
mitigated or disguised by high licence, but 
on the whole, the advantage, if there is any, of 
this system over the old one, is inappreciable ; 
and any imitation of a high licence system in 
this country would be very much of an impos- 
ture.” We could wish that these words might 
be written as in letters of fire on the mind of 
everyone who reads them. 


Mr. Whyte closes thus: “On the whole, I 
think that Mr. Gladstone has under-estimated 
the extent to which prohibition by local option 
would take place in this country, if the people 
were given power to prohibit in their own 
neighbourhood. . . . Prohibitionists do not ex- 
pect that the passing of any such measure as that 
proposed by the Bishop of Chester would 
supersede the necessity for a local option law, 
giving power to the people to prohibit the liquor 
traffic in their own neighbourhood. ‘They 
believe that wherever alcoholic liquors are com- 
monly sold and easily accessible to all sorts of 
people, the drink habit will be formed, and they 
know that after it has been formed, it will, in 
one way and another, seek and find its gratifica- 
tion. In Norway, where public-house reform of 
the character advocated by the Bishop of 
Chester has been more thoroughgoing and 
successful than anywhere else, the necessity for 
prohibition continues to be strongly felt. And 
it appears from a recent report that the Storth- 
ing has passed a measure giving power to the 
people to totally prohibit the liquor traffic in 
their respective localities. It is clear that in 
Norway it is widely believed that public-house 
reform does not supersede the necessity for the 
power to prohibit in localities where the people 
desire prohibition.” 


In view of the approaching elections 
under the Parish and District Councils Act, 
considerable activity has been shown in 
numerous places by the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association. An ex- 
tended series of public meetings arranged by the 
Speakers’ Burean of the Association has been 
held, to the number of between thirty and forty. 
At each meeting an address on the Act has been 
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given by Miss Kate Jenkins, vice-chairman of 
the School Board, Llangadock, South Wales, 
who urged the importance of the Temperance 
women taking their part in the forthcoming 
elections, both as candidates and voters. Asa 
result, special candidates have been selected in 
a number of instances, particularly for Boards 
of Guardians. The meetings already held were 
iu various places in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire, and Leicestershire ; and others a.e 
to be held in South and North Wales, 


The latest development of the Cairo slave case 
is that the three girls who were taken to the 
Palace of Ali Pasha Shereef at the beginning of 
last month, but afterwards disappeared, have 
been found. On the summary order of the 
Sirdar, the Commandant of the Police visited 
Ali Pasha’s house and insisted upon and 
obtained the production of the missing slave girls, 
The three girls have now been handed over to 
the Sirdar, having been brought from Ali Pasha’s 
house. Still later comes the news that the latter 
has signed a full confession as to the purchase of 
three slave girls. He also admits that he knew 
it to be a criminal offence, and pleads for 
mercy at the hands of the authorities, It “is 
very bitter and salt and good,” this draught 
of impartial justice which “the long arm of 
European law ” is pressing to the lips of so highly- 
placed an offender, and the effect cannot fail to be 
most salutary upon slave-dealers and those who 
traffic with them. 


A carrier dove bearing good tidings has 
winged its way into our sanctum—The White 
Ribbon (for Asia), representing the India 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Mrs. 
Hauser, the former standard-bearer, sent out 
regularly an interesting four-paged monthly 
letter to the workers, and this was esteemed a 
brave undertaking, especially as there were but 
few unions to support it ; but the new paper is 
four times larger than the old, and crowded from 
first to last with good things. The president, 
Mrs. Mary Phillips, rejoices in generous sub- 
scriptions, several new organisations of Loyal 
Temperance Legions and Bands of Hope, a plan 
for dividing all India into districts and sub- 
districts, “so that every man, woman and child 
may be reached” with the gospel of a better 
life, twenty-five new members gained for the 
India Union, and unlimited courage and loyalty 
on the part of the little bands already formed. 
We look with hope across the vast distance that 
lies between us and that land of surpassing 
interest, and cry “ All hail” to the brave spirits 
that hold aloft their torches of truth, and bear 
to fainting ones cups of pure refreshment, love 
and sympathy and helpfulness, that “verily 
shall have their reward.” 


A lovely feature of that most pathetic and 
practical work carried on by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is the “League of Pity,” by means of 
which “ happy children may help those that are 
unhappy.” is the children’s department of 
the parent society, and its membership is open 
to boys and girls under sixteen years of age who 
are willing to raise funds, by collection and 
otherwise, for the work of the society. At 4 
recent meeting in London it was reported that 
this League, though but little over a year old, 
had now 1,800 children at work in connection 
with it, in various parts of the country, who had 
collected about £2,000 by means of working 
parties and collecting cards. Clothes, toys, and 
flowers are always gladly received at the 
Children’s Shelter, Harpur Street, Bloomsbury 
The Merciful One who knows how to give the 
“ treasures of darkness ” to His trusted ones, has 
surely bestowed these in rich measure upon the 
devoted workers in this divinely beautiful under- 
taking on behalf of Christ’s “ little ones.” 
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Concerning Women. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The “‘ Anti-Opium Urgency Committee,” and 
the committee of “ The Christian Unicn for the 
Severance of the Connection of the British 
Empire with the Opium Trade,” have accepted 
an offer of Lady He Somerset, the result of 
which will be the holding of a series of great 
mass meetings in the ae towns of the king- 
dom, to be addressed by Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew 
and Dr. Kate C. Bushnell, on their recent 
observations concerning the use of opium in 
China, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, and 
elsewhere. The meetings will be held under the 
joint auspices of the two societies named, and 
of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Mr. B. Broomhall, of the China Inland 
Mission, writing on behalf of the two Anti- 
Opium Committees, says that those committees 
‘welcome most gratefully the help of ladies 
who can speak from personal observation, and 
who, in connection with another great iniquity, 
have rendered very signal service to the nation, 
and to the truthfulness of whose statements 
Lord Roberts has borne honourable testimony. 
They have in a very remarkable manner won 
the right to be listened to, and at this crisis of a 
great question their help will be of unspeakable 
importance.” The organisation of the campaign 
in question has been placed in charge of Mr. 
H. J. Osborn, 112, Fleet Street, EC., and it 
has been ed that the series of meetings 
shall a at Manchester, with a great meeting 
in the Free Trade Hall on Monday, October 
29th, and Mrs. Andrew and Dr. Bushnell are 
also expected to speak in the same hall on the 
preceding night (Sunday) in connection with 
the Manchester Wesleyan Mission. Meetings 
are also to be held at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Hull, Middlesbrough, New- 
castle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, 
Cardiff, Swansea, Bristol, Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, and possibly in some other towns, the 
concluding meeting taking the form of a great 
demonstration in London. 


* & 


Since last they were in England, Mrs. Andrew 
and Dr. Bushnell have spent some time in the 
East, and have made close personal investiga- 
tion into the subjects on which they are to 
speak, in Japan, China, Hong Kong, and the 
Straits Settlements, besides addressing numerous 
meetings of the World’s W.C.T.U. in the effort 
to stimulate fresh zeal in the cause of purity 
and temperance, and also to strengthen the 
efforts being made against the drink habit and 
the liquor traffic. Their recent investigations, 
and the proposed campaign of public meetings, 
recall the great work done by these ladies in 
the exposure last year, of legalised vice then 
carried on under British protection in the 
cantonments of India. While in India, in con- 
nection with the work of the World’s W.C.T.U., 
they prosecuted inquiries with remarkable skill 
and success, and their statements, afterwards 
corroborated by independent investigations, 
showed that a sweeping resolution of the House 
of Commons “had not been given effect to with 
anything like loyalty or thoroughness.” A 
terrible “ statement of facts ” was drawn up and 
a Departmental Committee of inquiry was 
appointed. The report of this committee com- 
pletely vindicated and proved the accuracy of 
the ladies’ statements—so much so that Lord 
Roberts, who had previously given their state- 
ments a strong denial, offered them an _ unre- 
served apology in a letter which, at his lordship’s 
request, was appended to the report of the 


committee. 
* * & 


Miss Holdsworth begs to thank the kind 
friends who have responded to her appeal for 
‘‘One more Unfortunate,” and acknowledges 
the following sums:—Miss Bromley, £1; Mr. 
G. A. Gregg, £1 1s.; Mrs. Manson, £1; A 
Methodist, £3 3s.; Mrs. Pennington, £1 1s.; 
Mrs. Squire, £1; Mrs. Brown, £1; Mr. R. 
Archer, £1 1s.; the Hon. Lady Grey Egerton, 
£1; Mrs. Osborn, 10s.; Mrs. Bankart, 10s. ; 
Mrs. McAllum, 103.; A Friend, 10s.; Mrs. 
Oxley, 103s.; Mrs. E. Jones, 5s. ; Mr. Osborn, 
7. : Miss E. Smith, 5s ; Mrs. Dyson, 4s. ; Miss 
Coleman, 33s.; H. H., 2s. 6d.; M. W. P., 


Penge, 2s. ; Mrs. Symonds, 2s.; M.S. W. H. P., 
2s. 


in the leading towns and villages of Sussex, and 
held a conference in Hastings yesterday at 
which delegates were expected from Brighton, 
Lewes, Eastbourne, Cuckfield, East Grinstead, 
Burgess Hill, Bexhill, and other places. The 
Hastings W.L.A. entertained the delegates to 


delegates. On the 4th of October, the local 
association holds its annual meeting for the 
election of officers, etc., in the Pelham Hall. | 


Chelmsford Women’s Liberal Association was 


2s. 6d. ; Miss McLachlan, 2s. 6d.; Anonymous, | do all they can to help on the Liberalism of 
2s. 6d.; Mrs. Tait, 2s. 6d. ; Anonymous, 2 


8. ; | Bathgate and district. 


* & & 


It is now exceedingly probable that several 
ladies will become candidates for seats on the 
Hull Board of Guardians at the ensuing elections. 
The Hull banch of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, which came into exist- 
ence as the outcome of Lady Henry Somerset's 
visit to the town, has decided to nominate four 
candidates, who wil: include Mrs. J. Hodge, 
Mrs. P. Stephenson, and Mrs. J. Gardner 
while the fourth is not yet selected. It is also 
most likely that, in addition to the above, 
nominations of female candidates will emauate 
from other quarters. 

* * 4% 


A step in the right direction has been taken by 
the Printing and kindred Trades Federation, in 
organising the women employed in the trades 
included in the Federation. The object of the 
Union will be (1) to organise in one grand union 
the whole of the women workers in the trades, 
in order to enable them to obtain better wages 
and conditions of labour without the necessity of 
striking. (2) To obtain employment for members. 
(3) In the event of a strike, to pay a sum per 
week to every financial member affected thereby; 
(4) To federate with the Printing and kindred 
Trades Federation. A second meeting for the 
purpose of forming this Union will be held atthe 
West Southwark Radical Club, Charlotte Street, 
Blackfriars Road, S.E., on Wednesday, October 
3rd, at 8 o'clock. 


* & + 
The Liberal Women have formed associations 


lunch in the Baptist schoolroom, Wellington 
Square, at 12. ‘Ihe conference is limited to the 


+ * * 
Last week a well attended meeting of the 


held at the Cranecourt Assembly Room, under 
the presidency of the Rev. F. W. Atkin. 
—The Chairman said the Parish Councils Act 
would bring them nearer to getting allotments, 
public libraries, and such homely matters as the 
supply of water, and it would also enable them to 
remedy unhealthy dwellings.—Miss Conybeare 
(president of the Association) then gave an 
address, in which she enumerated the principal 
measures that had been passed by the present 
Liberal Government. She said that they (the 
Women's Liberal Federation) were a great 
power in the country. She also spoke upon the 
benefits which the Parish Councils Act would 
probably confer upon the people, and strongly 
advocated the admission of women upon Parish 
and District Councils. Referring to the Brent- 
wood Training School scandal, she said that no 
barrack school was fit for children._—_Mr. George 
Hockley said he was not so sanguine as Miss 
Conybeare that the Parish Councils Act would 
be of immediate benefit, for he thought that 
there would be great ditliculty in getting 
the right class of men elected on the éouncils. 
A vote of thanks was passed to Miss Conybeare 
for her address, and a similar.compliment was 
paid to the chairman for presiding. 
+ ee 

In connection with the Women's Liberal 
Federation, Miss A. Garland gave an interesting 
lecture at Cheddar last week on the Parish 
Councils Act. Mr. Samuel Scorse presided over 
a fair attendance. Miss Garland pointed out the 
advantages that would be derived by the in- 
habitants of villages if the provisions of the Act 
were carried out as intended by the Government, 
and, referring to the different clauses, mentioned 
some of the blessings that were to be obtained, 
such as a public library, the great benefit to be 
derived by the adoption of the “Baths and 
Washhouses Act,” which meant that at a public 
building in the parish or village a woman would 
be able to take the week’s washing, and for a 
small sum, by means of the special facilities that 
would be provided, be able in a very short time 
to accomplish what proved under present circum- 
stances to be often a disagreeable task, and the 
husbands would no longer be able to complain of 
“ washing being about,” and thus make an excuse 
for going to the public-house. Miss Garland, in 
speaking of “village greens,” said that if the 
present Act had been passed 100 years ago, 
something like 8,000,000 acres of land would 
have been preserved for the people in England 
alone. It was now lost through landlords beiug 
allowed to encroach upon and fence off land 
that really belonged to the peaple: 

+ 


* + & 


Le Journal des Transports recently had an 
item in regard to women in railway and postal 
service, and stated that women were first em- 
ployed in France in post office work. This, says 
the American Engineer, seems a little doubtful, 
as they have been employed for many years in 
the postal service of the United States ; but 
however that may be, the article goes on to state 
that the attempt has given such good results that 
some prefer women to men when the substitution 
is possible. In the United Kingdom women 
comprise 25.2 per cent. of the employés of the 
postal service, with the exception of the porters, 
who are not included in the estimate. In 
Switzerland, women compete with men for 
various places in the postal-and railway service. 
They are very numerous in both telegraph and 
telephone work. In Holland eight groups only 
in the postal and telegraph service are open to 
women ; 720 are engaged in railway work. The 
number of women working in the post offices of 
Italy is very small ; but in Spain they occupy 
almost all the office positions in telephone work, 
and the government has under consideration the 
proposition to increase their number in tele- 
graph oftices. In Switzerland women are more 
numerous than men in telegraph work, and they 
are admitted to all kinds of postal service with 
the exception of that of porter. In Norway and 
Denmark women have the same standing as men, 
and the same salaries in the postal and telegraph 
service. In Denmark they can even occupy the 
position of head of department, and are admitted 
as stenograyhers in parliament. Women are 
admitted to public employment on the most 
liberal terms in Finland. They occupy many 
positions in Germany, Austria, Roumania, Russia, 
and in the English colonies. In Brazil they are 
admitted to government employment. In the 
United States of Colombia a special telegraph 
group has been established for them ; finally, in 
Chili they not only occupy positions in the 
postal and telegraph service, but actually mon- 
upolise the position of street railway conductors. 


* * 


While the question “Should Barmaids be 
Abolished ?” is being discussed in England, it is 
interesting to learn that in Scandinavia it has 
been made penal to employ girls in drink-selling 
places. In the Transvaal, and in many of the 
Australian colonies, measures are being proposed 
to abolish the system. The main puints urged 
in support of the measures are the degrading 
environments (in those countries) of the bar for 
the barmaids, and the allurement she herself is 
to otherstodrink. Inthe Transvaal the Govern- 
ment authorities profess to fear, for moral 
reasons, throwing barmaids out of their occu- 
pation : 


On Tuesday week Miss Kelly, organising secre- 
tary of the Scottish Women’s Liberal Federation, 
formed a branch of the above Association at 
Bathgate, when ottice-bearers were appointed, 
with Mrs. Ure as president and Mrs. Dodds as 
vice-president, and also a Committee to canvass 
the town and district and help to further the 
interests of the Association. Miss Kelly gave a 
short and pithy address, showing the necessity 
of women banding themselves together for the 
furtherance of Liberal principles, and for the 
discussion of those matters of imperial and local 
politics in which women ought to be more 
specially interested. Now that the Association 
is formed, the oftice-bearers hope that as many 
women as can will hand in their names to the 
Secretary, Miss Wolfe, Bridgend, Bathgate, and 
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WOTFIEN IN COUNCIL. 10. The power of appeal if the Rural District 


Council does not fulfil its duty as local 
BY OUR OWN REPORTER. roof authority, or its duty of protect- 
WITHIN a stone’s throw of the Town Hall, West- re 


ing 
minster, and almost under the shadow of St. 
Stephen's itse'f, sit a cluster of women—gentle 
conspirators for the Act that gives them local 
authority, and will eventually give them a place 
in the Houses of Man. They form the com- 
mittee of the Women’s Liberal Federation ; and 
a glance at their earnest faces and business-like 
manner makes one realise that honourable mem- 
bers may well dread the woman movement in 
politics, of which these are some of the leaders. 
The subject to-day is the Local Government 
Act which gives power of self-government to 
rural parishes and to rural and urban districts. 
wie ‘ ‘ 
the beeaie te eee oe sale Ak “For the same reason that we lock our church 
There is a ripple of laughter—not surprise, doors from Monday to Saturday, and open them 
not denial, It is clear that the dreams of these only on Sunday,” said the other Liberal woman. 
fair women stop short not far from the throne “ Well, I hope to be elected for Little Muddleton,” 
on which « woman aite: she continued ; “and I shall see to improving the 
“T am from the country,” I explain. “I health of the home by better sanitation.” 
never heard of the Act until I came to town. I 
cannot understand it. I am told there is to be 
a large Conference early in November, but I 
can’t wait till then. I want to know now.” 
Whereupon two ladies separated themselves 
from the rest, and setting me between them gave 
me instruction. 


“ Nothing to do!”—I wish I could put down 
the scornful laugh of my right-hand friend— 
“nothing to do! with sick and aged poor to 
provide for, to help others back to self-depend- 
ence, to train unhappy children into strong and 
good citizens—nothing to do!” 

“Nothing to do?” was echoed on my left 
hand ; “‘ Women have to see that the men elected 
are fit and proper persons. They have to allow 
themselves to be nominated as candidates.” 

‘“‘ But what will one poor helpless woman do 
against fifteen—did you say fifteen ?—male 
Councillors ?” I protested. 

“It depends on the woman,” answered the 
Liberal young lady. 

There was such a portent in the answer that 
it silenced the other questions I had ready. 

“Yes, it depends on the woman,” said the 
motherly lady, “whether or not every rural 
district shall be sane and clean and healthy and 
glad; whether or not every Councillor, every 
Guardian, every Magistrate shall be a good man. 
It depends on the woman whether or not lodging 
houses shall be decent, and houses for immoral 
purposes suppressed; whether or not every 
factory and workshop in the kingdom shall be 
healthy and well regulated. It depends upon 
the woman whether or not the public house- 
keeping of this island ehall be a credit to the 
English nation.” 

“ Poor woman!” I exclaimed. 

“Blessed woman ! ” said the two Liberal ladies 
in chorus. 

“And I passed, slow, grave, with many 
musings.” 


lic rights of way, etc. 


“Wait a minute,” I begged. “I live in a 
village that is very badly lighted. And the 
other night, an old lady fell into an open drain 
and broke her leg. If I were on a Parish Council 
could I have prevented that ?” 

“You could have seen that the streets were 
properly lighted,” they answered. 

“My pet reform—when I am elected,” said 
my right-hand teacher (she was very young, 
very well-dressed, very charming—an excellent 
thing in new woman)—“ my pet reform will be 
opening the public baths to women. Why 
should men wash six days a week, and women be 
clean only one day in seven P ” 


WOMAN'S WORK. 

“Are many women going to stand for 
election ? ” I asked, wistfully. 

“Yes, to besure! And what is as good, we 
women are only going to give our votes to men 
and women that will do true work for humanity ; 
and the women that won’t do that much do not 
deserve the name of women.” 

“‘These are no flatterers,’” I murmured. 
“<< These are counsellors that feelingly persuade me 
what I am.’—And will you make a woman 
Chairman ?” 

The two eager faces clouded. 

“Even if a woman is elected as Chairman of 
a District Council, she cannot be ex officio magis- 
trate. But never mind”—here the faces 
brightened again-—“ it will give the working man 
achance. If he is elected chairman, they will 
have to make him J.P.” 

“What 7s the District Council?” I inter- 
rupted. 

‘Tt will be a Council of members elected by 
the parishes in the district; and it will have a 
chairman elected by the councillors, and by reason 
of the office he will be a Justice of the Peace. In 
the rural district, the councillors will be the 
guardians of the poor. . . .” 


THE PARISH COUNCILS ACT. 


“ The Parish Councils Act,” began the elder of 
the two, “‘ provides that women may serve on 
local governing bodies. It is the work of Mr. 
Fowler, assisted by Sir W. Forster... .” 

“Stop!” I said, “Had women no hand 
in it P” 

“ How could they ? ” asked the younger lady ; 
“but Mr. Fowler is quite a family man, 
and. 

“ He has a wife arid two clever daughters,” 
said the elder lady. 

“T thought so!” I cried triumphantly. “ Now 
I understand. But what isthe Parish Council?” 

‘Tt is a body of from five to fifteen council- 
lors, elected every year; and a chairman elected 
by the councillors from among themselves. I 
can’t tell you all that they will do, but they will 
do nothing in which women cannot co-operate. 


‘‘ Female progress in India,” says the Daily 
News, “loses a very notable figure in the person 
of Mrs. 8S. Sathianadhan, of whose death from 
fever at Madras, at the early age of thirty-one, 
news has been received by last week’s mails. 
Mrs. Sathianadhan is the only native lady who 
can claim distinction as a novelist, and from the 
promise of her work already published there is 
little doubt that she would have established a 
name and repute for herself in Europe as well 
as in the t. Born at Ahmednagar, of 
Marathi Brahman parents, who became converts 
to Christianity, the little girl received her earliest 
teaching from the ladies of a Zenana mission, 
and was the first lady to enter herself as a 
student of medicine at the University of Madras, 
which she did in 1882. In the following year, 
however, she met and married Mr. Sathianadhan, 
who had taken high honours at Cambridge, and 
now holds an important professorship in the 
Presidency College of Madras. Her principal 
book is called ‘Saguna,’ and is a vivid picture 
alike of a high caste girl’s home life and of her 
experiences amid the Western educational move- 
ment. Another book called ‘ Kamala’ had just 
been concluded in serial form, and when this is 
republished it is to have an introduction by 
Mrs. H. B. Grigg. In a sympathetic letter of 
condolence written to Mr. Sathianadhan by 
Lady Wenlock, her Excellency (after paying 
high tribute to Mrs. Sathianadhan’s personal 
characteristics and at talent) said that she 
should be glad to forward a copy of ‘Kamala 
to the Queen, who, after receiving ‘ Saguna,’ had 
expressed the gratification with which she had 
read it, and desired to see more of the work of 
the authoress.” 


WHAT THE COUNCIL WILL DO. 
The chief work will be :— 


1. The appointment of overseers and assistant 
overseers, whose duty it will be to collect 
the poor-rates, levy the rate required for 
education, put every person qualified to 
vote on the proper register, and in cases 
of “sudden” and ‘‘urgent ” emergency, 
to give relief tothe poor. (A woman can 
be an overseer. ) 

2. The holding of property for the benefit of 
the poor. 

3. The purchase and hiring of land for allot- 
ments and other oa (under certain 
conditions compulsorily). 

4. The entire or partial control of Parish Chari- 
ties (generally not ecclesiastical) by the 
appointment of Charity Trustees. 

5. The removal of nuisances. 

6. The obtaining, by agreement, of a proper 
water supply, and bringing it to the 
houses. 

.. The erection of a village hall. 

8. The protection of village greens, rights of 
way, and roadside wastes, and the repair 
of footpaths. 

9. The carry'ng out of any of the “ Adoptive 
Acts” if they be adopted by the Parish 
Meeting :— 

(a) The Lighting and Watching Act ; 
(b) The Baths and Washhouses Acts ; 
(c) The Burial Acts ; 

(d) The Public Improvements Act ; 
(e) The Public Libraries Act. 


GUARDIANS OF THE POOR. 

“But wait.” I cried. “Women are already 
Poor Law Guardians. I know this, for I have a 
friend who is one. . . She takes a great interest 
in her workhouse. Just listen,” and I hurriedly 
drew a letter from my pocket. ‘This is what 
she says :— 


‘Our children go to the school in the next 
village and have a very nice little woman as 
caretaker to see after them when they come 
back. They knit and work, and play with their 
toys according to their ages. The boys have an 
old man to see after them. They go out to 
school through a garden gate, which has no con- 
nection with the rest of the house. We have 
very few children. The old man takes them for 
walks and to the seashore in the holidays. I 
am not at all satisfied yet with our arrangements 
for the children, though they are very much 
improved. I made a great stand about it. 
Things had been very bad in the past. We have 
a very good trained nurse for the sick people, 
and a man and a woman under her. I think the 
Infirmary is very nice now, and our master and 
matron do their best to make the inmates com- 
fortable.’ ” 


“Just so,” said the elder lady with a beautiful 
motherly smile. “And when we have more 
women on the District Councils there will be 
more comfort for the poor old folk and the dear 
wee folk in the workhouses.” 

“They told me there was nothing for women 
to do even if they were elected,” I said miserably. 


* * * 


The Cap and Apron Ladies’ Agency is the 
title of an organisation that has just been estab- 
lished as a medium for the employment in 
domestic service of women of a higher social grade 
thanthe majority of those who, asa rule, take such 
situations. ‘The offices are at 57, New Broad 


Street. — 
e # 


The Bishop of Capetown held a Confirmation 
for natives a few years ago, and among the 
candidates an old couple were pointed out to 
him as having walked seventy miles across the 
veldt to be confirmed. They walked back next 
day after the Holy Communion. 


Sept. 27, 1894, 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 
By Lapy Henry Somenser, 


OUR ENGLISH CUUSINS.* 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


Tue old proverb tells us that comparisons are 
odious, and so they are when made with the 
intent to disparage ; but the analysis of national 
life that we find in Mr. Harding Davis’s book, 
“ Our English Cousins,” is, on the whole so fair, 
and the tone is so kindly, that the book cannot 
fail to carry weight and give pleasure to its 
readers, no matter of what nationalty. It is 
always interesting to learn how our national life 
strikes a foreigner, but still more interesting 
when such impressions are given by a member of 
the same family, and one so nearly akin in custom 
and so closely allied in national thought. 

It is true that we must remember at the out- 
set that these bright sketches are drawn with 
the rapid pencil of the impressionist, and are 
therefore merely glimpses of our political and 
social conditions. Mr. Davis participated in the 
elective campaign of a representative of aristo- 
cracy, and was therefore able to observe the manner 
in which great landowners can still in a measure 
exercise their political influence, a circumstance 
which was perhaps fortunate, as undoubtedly 
such information must soon be looked for in 
records stored in the nation’s archives. 


THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 


In the opening chapters Mr. Harding Davis 
gives an American’s impression of our great 
national race. 

The description of the coster’s carts and their 
rough but kindly occupants and the life on the 
road is truly characteristic, 

The great English gambling resort is vividly 
depicted—bookmakers, the games of chance, prize 
fights, gipsy vans are all crowded into the 
picture; but no sentence is more pregnant with 
the deep meaning of it all than the following: 


There are some things there which no one 
cares to see—men fighting in the dirt for the 
chicken bones some groom has scraped off a plate 
and thrown between the wheels, and men who, 
when someone on the coach, seeing this, hands 
them decent food in a decent way, tremble all 
over as a dog does when you hold up a stick, and 
choke the food into their mouths with one hand, 
while the other wasted one is stretched out for 
more ; and men and boys sleeping heavily under 
the very feet of the crowd, worn out with the 
endless noise and excitement, and the sixteen 
mile walk, and drink; and the young bank clerk, 
who came overdressed, and was suddenly beset 
on all sides, and who now stands stunned and 
silly, with empty pockets and a hole in his scarf 
to show where his pin had been. Or one sees a 
quick congestion of the crowd in one spot, and 
policemen making through it like men through 
water, arm over arm, until they meet around 
and rescue some poor wretch of a bookmaker 
who has tried to sneak away from his debts, and 
upon whom one of his creditors, knowing that 
the law of England will not recognise a gambling 
debt, has called down the unwritten law of the 
race-track, and has hurled the cry of “ Welsher !” 
~ -an awful word, that means nothing to us, but 
which sometimes on an English racecourse 
means death from man handling. And the 
fellow is run out into the track, trembling with 
terror and clinging to the officers about him, 
with his tawdry suit of velvet torn from his 
back, and his face and naked shoulders covered 
with sweat and dust and the blood that shines 
brilliantly in the sunlight, all his blatant, noisy 
Swagger gone, and with nothing left but an 
awful terror of his fellow men. Wher? English- 
men used to deprecate the sad prevalence of 
lynch law in some parts of my own country, I 
used to ask them if they had ever heard a man 
cry ‘‘Welsher” in England, and they would 
fall back on the evils of our protective tariff and 
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The writer's description of the Royal enclo- 
sure at Ascot, and the mob of well-dressed. 
monied, and titled people who make up the 
gathering is entertaining. It is interesting, says 
the American— 


To hear the policeman tell the crowd outside 
the fence that they must not even ‘touch the 
railing.” It makes you think that you are at a 
circus, and listening to the keeper warning the 
group in front of the lion’s cage. I really could 
a see Belpre see te ages have _ had ar 

appened to touch the railing itself, especia 
wheat was the fault of those behind who were 
so keen to see. And it is only fair to say that 
the lions behaved admirably, and were quite un- 
conscious of the presence of so many awe- 
stricken spectators. That is all that saved it 
from being ridiculous on both sides of the 
barrier, 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

The second chapter of the book is devoted to 
a general election, and is perhaps one of the best 
in this bright volume. The great difference 
between English and American elections is, first, 
the length of time to which the suspense is pro- 
tracted in case of the former. The American, 
he says— 


Has only one fierce, anxious day of excitement 
and doubt ; the Englishman stretches the excite- 
ment and doubt over two or three weeks, and 
gives everyone a chance to prophesy things, and 
explain them when they do not turn out his way, 
avd say, “I told you so,” or, ‘‘I knew how it 
would be,” or, ‘* Wait until you hear from the 
boroughs ;” and then, after you have heard from 
the boroughs, “ Wait until you have heard from 
the counties,” and to hedge several times before 
anyone knows exactly who is or who is not 
coming into power. 

The second and most important difference is 
‘‘the absence of bribery at an English election, 
and the number of people who work without 
hope of ‘getting anything for it,’ and the 
absence of processions and brass bands.” 

A general election in England, Mr. Davis 
continues, is conducted by the entire people. 
There may be a Central Committee somewhere, 
as there is at home, but its work is not so con- 
spicuous to the stranger as is the work of the 
first chance acquaintance he makes. Recall the 
most enthusiastic politician of your acquaintance 
during the late campaign, and multiply him by 
the whole populatiun of Great Britain, and you 
obtain an idea of what a hold politics has on the 
people of England. By this I mean all the people, 
the voters and the non-voters, the gentleman 
who has thirteen votes in different counties, 
and the young women of the Primrose League 
who have none ; the landlord whose gates bar at 
his pleasure the oldest streets in London, and 
the lodger who pays a few shillings for the back 
room. 

CANVASSING AND CANVASSERS. 

Every class works for its party and for its 
candidate in its different way. Its way may be 
to address mass-meetings under the folds of the 
Union Jack, or to humbly address envelopes, but 
whatever his way may be everyone helps. 

He describes how London is placarded with 
advice as to which candidate is to have your 
vote; how if you call at one of the great 
West End houses the under-butler, “ in un- 
dress livery, tells you that her ladyship has 
gone to the country to help Sir Charles in his 
canvass and will not be back for a fortnight; 
and men you ask to dinner write you a week 
later from Ireland to say they have been at- 
tending the Ulster Convention, and speak of it as 
a much more important event than your 
dinner.” 

Mr. Davis, who was hent on seeing the inside 
workings of aristocratic political life, followed 
the campaign and threw in his lot with a Con- 
servative candidate. 


My candidate stood for a county division where 
his people had been known for hundreds of years, 
and where he had been known for at least thirty ; 
where the game-keeper remembered having 
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handed him his first breech-loader ; where the 
hunting-set who follow the Duke of Rutland’s 
hounds spoke of him as a “clinker” across 
country; and where the head of the family was 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county and the owner 
of a great mansion, which was familia: ly pa: ticu- 
larised for seventy miles around as ‘‘ The Frouse.” 
And while all this and all that perta‘ned to it did 
not make his calling and election sure, it did 
make his efforts to render that election sure of 
peculiar interest to the visiting American. 


He describes the first village audience which 
his candidate addressed—the farmers and their 
wives in the front row; ladies from the rectory, 
and the local political agent; the agricultural 
labourers in the background, And he relates how 
he first learned to say “ Hear, hear!” or “‘ere ‘ere,’” 
in a tone of marked approval and deep con- 
viction. : 


‘My candidate, he says, addressed the 
loyal electors of the village in a happily keyed 
conversational tone, and even after I had heard 
him deliver the same speech at four villages a 
night for a fortnight I still preserved my 
admiration for it, and, as I recall it even now, | 


remember it fondly as a satisfactory and clever 
oration.” 


LANDSCAPE SKETCHING. 


The long drives through the English hedgerows 
and past thatched cottages, with soft roof lines 
broken with bunches of climbing roses and curling 
smoke, are beautifully touched into the picture, 
in pleasant contrast to the long meetings and 
political baiting which is a necessary part of 
every would-be Member's experience. 


The difference between such gatherings in 
England and America, the author tells us, is— 


That seldom any but Republicans attend a 
Republican meeting, and only good Democrats 
go to Democratic meetings, and every one 
departs having heard what he already knew, and 
more firmly convinced than before, in default of 
any testimony to the contrary, that his candi- 
date and his party are the right ones. And he 
in time votes accordingly like a good citizen. 

But the English look, at this differently. The 
Briton’s vote is a very precious thing to him, 
and he wants to know exactly who is going to get 
that vote, and why he thinks he should get it. 
So he goes to the meeting at which the candidate 
is announced to speak, and asks him. This is 
called ‘‘ heckling.” 


The manner in which the attitude of the 
young Englishman in fortuitous circumstances 
changes towards his fellow men during election 
time especially impresses an American. 


THE CANDIDATE, 


For months or years the candidate, especially 
a Conservative candidate, lives and moves in 
another atmosphere from that which his con- 
stituents breathe. He subscribes to their 
societies and golf and football clubs, and 
addresses them from the head of the table at 
dinners, and condescends to play cricket with 
them, and to give them a pass into the stranger's 
gallery to look down upon him with his hands 
in his pockets, his hat cocked over his eyes, 
talking familiarly to a Cabinet Minister. They 
stop trimming hedges to run and open the gate 
when he rides to the meet, or hurry from the 
shop to the sidewalk to take his order when his 
cart stops in front of the door. 

And then on one day all this is changed, and 
their chance comes, and they take it. Their 
candidate returns to them heralded by poster, 
and a circular letter which begs a renewal of that 
confidence which he has already enjoyed, hoping 
he has pleased them in the past, and promising 
to be good, and even better, in the future, if 
they will only send him back to that fine club 
in Westminster again. It is all very courteous 
and friendly and dignitied ; but the electors, 
like Mr. Kipling’s soldiers, know they are ‘‘ no 
thin red line of heroes,’ and that telling them 
they are intelligent and free electors is not going 
to alter the fact that for years or months they 
have been touching their hats, and that it is 
now their turn, and that the candidate is taking 
his hat off to them. 
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Perhaps, the most gratifying paragraph to our 
national pride that is to be found in Mr. Hard- 


ing Davis's book is the one in which he says, “ As_ 
heckling is the thing the American can’t under- | 
stand or admire, so the Corrupt Practices Act | 


and its workings is the feature of an English 
election which appeals to him as its greatest 
triumph and glory. It is quite safe to say that 
bribery, as we know it, is unknown in England. 
The laws are against it, the sentiment of the 


people is against it, and the condition of things | 


at the present time is against it. The (Corrupt 
Practices Act places the conduct of an election 
in the hands of one person, the political agent, 
who is made responsible for, and who must 
furnish an itemised account ; and proof of corrup- 
tion in the slightest degree, if corruption has 
degrees, not only sends the political agent to 
jail, but loses the candidate his election.” He 
reminds his readers that after his return to 
Parliament Mr. Frank James, a Conservative 
who was elected for Walsall, was unseated 
because he provided hat-cards or favours for his 
adherents, and another Conservative candidate 
lost his seat by providing a cheque to organise a 
picnic. 

I must take exception, however, to the descrip- 
tion given by the author of woman’s part in 
English politics : 

The part the women play in an English election 
is one of the things which no American can 
accept as an improvement over our own methods. 
It may either amuse him or shock him, but he 
would not care to see it adopted at home. The 
canvassing in the country from cottage to cottage 
he can understand ; that seems possible enough. 
It takes the form of a polite visit to the 
tenants, and the real object is cloaked 
with a few vague inquiries about the health of 
the children or the condition of the crops, and 
the tract-like distribution of campaign docu- 
ments. But in town it is different. The in- 
vasion of bachelor apartments by young Prim- 
rose dames is embarrassing and un-nice, and is 
the sort of thing we would not allow our sisters 
todo; and the house to house canvass in the 
alleys of Whitechapel or among the savages of 
Lambeth, which results in insults and personal 
abuse, is, to our way of thinking, a simple im- 
possibility. The English, as a rule, think we 
allow our women to do pretty much as they 
please, and it is true that they doin many things 
enjoy more freedom than their British cousins ; 
but the men in our country are not so anxious 
to get into office, greedy as they are after it, as 
to allow their wives, in order to attain that end, 
to be even subject to annoyance, certainly not 
to be stoned and hustled off their feet or_splat- 

tered with the mud of the Mile End Road. Any 
one in England who followed the election last 
year knows to the wife of which distinguished 
candidate and to the daughters of which Cabinet 
Minister I refer. 

I have seen women of the best class struck by 
stones and eggs and dead fish, and the game did 
not seem to be worth the candle. I confess 
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that at that time I was so intent in admiring 
their pluck that it appeared 
than otherwise, but from this calmer distance I 
| can see nothing in the active work of the English 
woman in politics which justifies the risk she 


bodily injury. A seat in the House would 
repay & 
eyes, or of all of his sister’s front teeth, and 
| though that is putting it brutally, it is putting 


it fairly. 
(To be continued.) 


FOR THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 
BY EDITH M. BROWN. 

| Mark Guy Pearse says, in one of his books, 
that the Church that makes the best use of its 
women is the Church that will make the most 
progress and do the most good in the world. I 
believe that this is true everywhere, but nowhere 
perhaps more certainly than in India. You 
must all have heard often how the women of 
India of the upper classes live in the zenana— 
| ié., in the women’s part of the house—and are 


belong to the lower caste, though allowed to go 
out, would never be allowed to stop to listen to 
any English or native man evangelist. This 
makes it imperative that we women should, in 
the Lord’s name, take up this work and go forth 
as His messengers to the women of India. Now, 
although the women are so very much secluded, 
we must not think that their influence in their 
homes is small. 
house. She has the chief voice in all the marriage 
arrangements, and in the sacrifices and offer- 
ings to be made to the household gods, and also 
rigidly keeps up the observance of old and 


young man who has been educated either in 
Government or mission schools, and who, there- 
fore, no longer really believes in the efficacy of 
such offerings and customs, yet has not the 
moral courage and strength of chaaracter to 
enable him to withstand his mother’s dark super- 


the Gospel must therefore be taken by men to 
men, and by women to women. This is an 
enormous task, as most of the work has to be 
done from house to house, amongst the small 
groups of women living there; and these women 
are most ignorant and need telling the simple 
Gospel story over and over again before they can 
take itin. ‘ We are only beasts, what can we 
know ?” isa common every-day expression among 
the women, and we have even heard men say 
not unkindly, but in a pitiful tone, “ Why waste 
your words on those poor beasts? Come and 


to me as rather fine | 


voluntarily runs of insult and indigalty and | 
ly 
candidate for the loss of one of his wife's | 


AN APPEAL TO WOMEN | 


kept strictly secluded there. And those who | 


The husband’s mother rules the | 


superstitious family customs. And many a) 


stitions, If we want India tobe won for Christ | 
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talk to us, we can understand.” Yet we know 
‘it is just these poor women sitting in darkness 
whom Christ calls. 

| Medical missionary work offers a field in which 
larger numbers of women can be reached at 
| once, and these vary from day today. So that 
at one dispensary perhaps ten to fifteen thousand 
women may hear the Gospel in one year, and 
most of them hear it several times over; while, 
|in huspital, some thirty or more patients may 
/ hear it daily for days, weeks, or even months. 
Now, as to our workers! So many are needed, 
and many of us feel that we are.not making the 
most of our women and girls belonging to the 
native Christian Church in India. I write to 
you, Christian women and girls of England, to 
ask you to help us in the effort we are now 
making regarding this important work. A very 
great deal of care, time, and money is spent in 
educating the girls in our native Christian 
schools, but it is a sad fact that very many of 
those who are the brightest and cleverest, and 
most fitted to become doctors, dispensers, etc., 
pass over the Government medical schools, 
accept Dufferin scholarships, and enter upon 
Government medical work in which they are not 
allowed to speak of Christ. 

And many of us feel convinced that we must 
not only keep our Christian girls under proper 
protection, but we must give them regular 
Christian teaching, and do all we can to influence 
jand help them in their spiritual lives during 
i their years of study, so that they may become 
spiritually strong and ready to work for 
Christ. 

A little more and united effort on our part 
will enable us to have a really good and 
thorough Christian Medical School, where girls 
from schools of all the societies may be sent to 
be trained as medical missionaries, to work under 
and with the lady doctors who come out, and 
| under their superintendence to open dispensaries 
in the now numerous village missions. Will you 
| not do all you can to help us ?—by prayer, by 
interesting others in the school, by gifts for 
| medicines, hospital beds, school books, models, 
| diagrams, etc., or perhaps by providing for the 
expenses of a student, whom you might then feel 
was working as your representative here. 


There are several important fixtures in the 
Temperance world. The Annual General Council 
and Public Meetings of the United Kingdom 
Alliance are to be held in Manchester on Tues- 
day, October 23. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., 
M-P., will preside, as usual, at the General 
Council meeting, which will decide upon the 
action to be taken consequent upon the aban- 
donment of the Government Local Veto Bill, 
and the Rev. Canon Basil Wilberforce, M.A., 
| will preside at the great public meeting to be 
| held, as formerly, in the Free Trade Hall. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES KE. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
GOLDEN HARVESTS. 


Norsinc is more suggestive in all the national 
gatherings of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, that sober second thought of the 
Crusade, than the wide difference between these 
meetings and any held by men. The beauty of 
decoration is especially noticeable—banners of 
silk, satin, and velvet, usualiy made by the 
women themselves, adorn the walls; the hand- 
some shields of States, the great vases bearing 
aloft grains, fruits, and flowers ; the moss-covered 
well with its old bucket, or the setting of a plat- 
form to present an interior as cosy and delightful 
as a parlour could afford, are features of the 
pleasant scene. Tho rapidity of movement with 
which business is conducted, the spontaneity of 


manner, the originality of plan, the perpetual ' 


freshness and ingenuity of the convention, its 
thousand unexpectednesses, its quips and turns, 
its wit and pathos, its impromptu eloquence and 
its perpetual good nature—all these elements, 
brought into condensed view in the National 
Conventions, are an object lesson of the new 
force and unique method that womanhood has 
contributed to the consideration of the greatest 
reform in Christendom. Women think in the 
concrete. The Crusade showed them the drink- 
ing man, and they began upon him directly, to 
get him to sign the pledge and seek “the Lord 
behind the pledge.” The Crusade showed them 
the selling man, and they prayed over him and 
persuaded him to give up his bad business, often 
buying him out, and setting him up in the better 
occupation of baker, grocer, or keeper of the 
reading-room into which they converted his 
dram-shop after converting him from the error 
of his ways. 

But oftentimes the drinking man went back 
to his cups, and the selling man fell from his 
grace; the first one declaring, “I can’t break 
the habit I formed when a boy,” and the last 
averring, “Somebody’s bound to sell, and I might 
as well make the profit.” Upon this the women, 
still with their concrete ways of thinking, said, 
“To be sure, we must train our boys, and not 
ours only, but everybody's; what institution 
reaches all ?—the public schools.” 

To the inane excuse of the seller that he might 
as well do it since somebody would, the quick 
and practical reply was, ‘‘To be sure ; but suppose 
the people could be persuaded not to let any- 
body sell? why, then that would be God's 
answer to our Crusade prayers.” So they began 
with petitions to municipalities, to legislatures, 
and to Congress, laboriously gathering up, doubt- 
less, not fewer than ten million names in the 
great aggregate, and through the nearly twenty 
years. Thus the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union stands as the strongest bulwark of py vhi- 
bition, state and national, by statute and by 
constitutional amendment. Meanwhile, it is 
inevitable that their motherly hearts should 
devise other methods for the protection of their 
homes. Knowing the terrors and the blessings 
of inheritance, they set about the systematic 
study of heredity, founding a journal for that 
purpose. Learning the relation of diet to the 
drink habit, they arranged to study hygiene 
also; desiring children to know that the Bible is 
on the side of total abstinence, they induced the 
International Sunday -school Convention to 
prepare a plan for lessons on this subject ; per- 
ceiving the limitless power of the Press, they did 
their best to subsidise it by sending out their 
bulletins of temperance facts and news items, 
thick as the leaves of Vallambrosa, and by incor- 
porating a great publishing company of women. 


It is curious to watch the development of the 
women who entered the saloons in 1874 as a 
gentle, well-dressed, and altogether peaceable 
mob. They have become an army, drilled and 
disciplined. They havea method of organisation, 
the simplest yet the most substantial known to 
temperance aunals. It is the same for the 
smallest local union as for the national society 
with its ten thousand auxiliaries. Committees 
have been abolished, except the executive, made 
up of the general officers, and ‘ superintend- 
encies” substituted, making each woman re- 
sponsible for a single line of work in the local, 
state and national society. This puts a premium 
upon personality, develops a negative into a 
positive with the least loss of time, and increases 
beyond all computation the aggregate of work 
accomplished. Women with specialties have 
thus been multiplied by tens of thousands, and 
the temperance reform introduced into strong- 
holds of power hitherto neglected or unthought 
of. Is an exposition to be held, or a state or 
county fair? There isa woman in the locality 
who knows it is her business to see that the 
W.C.T.U. has an attractive booth with temperance 
literature and temperance drinks; and that, 
besides all this, it is her duty to secure laws and 
by-laws requiring the teetotal absence of in- 
toxicants from grounds and buildings. Is there 
an institution for the dependent or delinquent 
classesP There is a woman in the locality who 
knows it is her duty to see that temperance 
literature is circulated, temperance talking and 
singing done, and that flowers with appropriate 
sentiments attached are sent the inmates by 
young ladies banded for that purpose. Is there 
& convocation of ministers, doctors, teachers, 
editors, voters, or any other class of opinion 
manufacturers announced to meet in any town 
or city? There is a woman thereabouts who 
knows it is her business to secure, through 
some one of the delegates to these influential 
gatherings, a resolution favouring the temperance 
movement, and pledging it support along the line 
of work then and there represented. Is there a 
legislature anywhere about to meet, or is 
Congress in session? There is a woman near at 
hand who knows it is her business to make the 
air heavy with the white, hovering wings of 
petitions gathered up from everywhere asking for 
prohibition, for the better protection of women 
and girls, for preventing the sale of tobacco 
to minors, for the enforcement of the Sunday 
laws, or for the enfranchisement of women. 

Thus have the manifold relationships of the 


by women in the training school afforded by the 
real work and daily object lessons of the 
W.C.T.U. Its aim is everywhere to bring women 
and temperance in contact with the problem of 
humanity's heart-break and sin; to protect the 
home by prohibiting the saloon, and to police the 
state with men and women voters committed to 
the enforcement of righteous laws. The women 
saw, as years passed on, that not one, but three 
curses were pronounced upon their sons by the 
nineteenth century civilisation —the curse of the 
narcotic poisons, alcohol and nicotine; the curse 
of gambling ; the curse of social sin, deadlier 
than all; and that these three are part and 
parcel of each other. And so, “ distinct like the 
billows, but one like the sea,” is their unwearied 
warfare against each and all. They have learned, 
by the logic of defeat, that the mother-heart 
must be enthroned in all places of power before 
its edicts wi!l be heeded. For this reason they 
have been educated up tothe level of the equal 
suffrage movement. For the first time in history 
the women of the South have clasped hands with 


motto of the organised crusade, “ For God and 
Home and Native Land.” 


mighty temperance movement been studied out * 


| the clerks being strongly organised to deal with 


their Northern sisters in faith and fealty, wearing 
the white ribbon emblem of patriotism, purity 
aud peace, and inscribing on their banners the 
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Correspondence. 

The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Will correspondents kindly write on one side 
of the paper only ? 


“SHOULD WOMEN BECOME CLERKS?” 
To the Editors of Tut Woman's SicNAL. 
Mespames,—Your paper being exclusivel 
devoted to women and their affairs, may I as 
you to permit me to refer to a correspondence 
now going on in the Leader, on this subject ? It 
is a matter of such vital importance, and the 
circulation of the Leader amongst the class 
primarily concerned being probably limited, 
you would be serving women well to open the 
matter up in your valuable paper. Nothing in 
my opinion can check the growth of the move- 
ment amongst women for social and economic 
equality with man. It has arisen spontaneously, 
and nothing has retarded its gradual advance. 
It has bad to encounter the most formidable 
exposition in old established custom, and not 
only from men has it had its most bitter 
opponents, but even from the ranks of women 
themselves strong and determined antipathy 
kas been evinced against women taking up any 
position in Society except in the home. If I 
were justified in taking up your space, I think 
I could show that this inundation of women, in 
the various fields of labour, in competition with 
men, is only the natural outcome of economic 
evolution. The history of our industrial 
development shows, in my view, that the present 
condition is a part of oureconomic development, 
and, far from any artificial check which may be 
attempted having the effect of limiting this 
activity of women, it is much more likely to have 
an opposite tendency. Women have taken to 
certain classes of labour, not naturally suitable 
to them, or desirable to encourage. Is it not 
certain then, that in such congevial occupation 
as clerical labour they are sure to actively 
compete with males? 1 desire to welcome and 
encourage the accession of women in this class 
of work ; that has been my endeavour all along, 
but I wish at the same time to point out, that 
the remedy for the undoubted evils of long 
hours, bad pay, insanitary offices, etc., etc., lies 
in combination. All the skilled occupations in 
the industrial world have their powerful unions, 
and the book of Sidney Webb is a powerful 
icture of the beneficent work they have effected 
in improving the condition of their members. 
Why, then, let the women clerks join the 
National Union of Clerks, and then work out 
what has been effected by all the other Trade 
Unions, the destruction of the unprincipled 
employer, and the creation of civilised conditions 
of cue, The over-supply of clerks, whether 
caused by women, incompetent boys, or mon, 
can be properly regulated, so as not to enable 
employers to take advantage of the glut of clerks, 
(male and female) to pay sweating prices, by all 


unprincipled employers. The humane and 

| honest employers will not be affected ; it is no 

| these weare fighting. The Union is a defensive 

| not an offensive, organisation. —Yours obediently, 
F, K. Rireute. 


A BOOK SOCIETY. 

Mespames, —As several letters have come to 
“B,C.” in answer to her invitation to corres- 
pondence on the subject of the formation of a 
Book Society, I think I must ask you to state mn 
the forthcoming issue that she is prevented from 
answering them at present on account of a 
| yerious illness which has unexpectedly come 
| : 

upon her. — Yours faithfully, 

K. L. CoLenrook. 


PARISH COUNCILS. 
Mespames,—I wish to recommend to your 
readers a book on local government called 
“ Parochial Self-Government,” by Henry C. 
| Stephens, M P. (Is., W. H. Smith and Sons). 
| There are many of my White Ribbon sisters in 
| this country who are looking forward, as Iam, to 
| aseat on their Parish Councils; and while acknow- 
ledging that the Act which is coming into force 
this year is an improvement In many ways, it 
et leaves much to be desired in the way of 
needed reform.— Yours faithfully, 
Saran J. Lury. 


i ————_ —— -: - _- -_o, se”. 
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THE WIFE’S SUBIISSION. 
THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT. 


II. 
BY KATE C, BUSHNELL, M.D. 


Dr. Axssort's third inference, as we have noted 
them, is that the wife will obey although recog- 
nising her equality with her husband, and that 
the husband will command, although recognising 
his wife’s equality with him. I assert that 
the wife cannot obey while recognising her 
equality with her husband, without also realis- 
ing his injustice. The husband cannot command 
a wife who is his equal without his conscience 
accusing him of wrong. If the woman accepts 
cheerfully a “ final authority ” in her husband, it 
will necessarily be from one of two motives, 
either because she feels it is better to suffer 
wrong than to do wrong by resisting evil, or 
because she does not feel herself her husband’s 
equal. Every woman, I am sure, who has 
thought on this subject, will testify to the truth 
of this statement. On the other hand, no man 
can constitute himself “final authority” to a 
wife and retain the respect for her he may have 
for other women over whom he cannot exercise 
a “final authority.” 

But Dr. Abbott says : “This submission is the 
submission of love.” Does love always lead to 
a spirit of submission? I think it does. Does 
hate always lead to a spirit of despotism? I 
believe it does, Then, as husbands are com- 
manded in verse 25 to “love their wives” in 
proportion as they Jove will they master or sub- 
mit to their wives? (Can a woman love and 
reverence a husband who constitutes himself her 
“final authority?” She cannot, unless the 
Lord gives her the spirit of Matt. v. 44-46, or 
unless she is content at the loss of loyalty to her 
Lord, to find her “final authority ” on earth. It 
is.as true of woman as of man, “ Ye cannot serve 
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God and Mammon,” ye cannot “serve two 
masters.” She will hold to the one and despise 
the other, unless she hold to God and by His 
power, not by natural law, love in spite of in- 
flicted injustice. Dr. Abbott may not be able 
to see this truth unless he put it to the test of 
the golden rule. Would Dr. Abbott love his 
wife as much as now if she felt herself consti- 
tuted his “final authority ” and proceeded to act 
accordingly ? How long would Dr. Abbott live 
in blissful with his best beloved male 
friend if that friend constituted himself Dr. 
Abbott's “final authority”? How long would 
Dr. Abbott love and respect his best male 
friend after becoming “ final authority” to that 
friend P 

It seems to me that if men can see an inviting 
‘“ promised land ” in wifely submission, yet there 
remains no way of going up to possess the land 
save by way of the transgression of the golden 
rule. We are aware, it is often said, that 
woman’s love is different in quality from man’s; 
that when she loves, she desires to be submissive. 
But I know of a thousand wives in Christendom 
who are starving for the same kind of love they 
could give, and there are tens of thousands more 
in the world to whom the kind of sentiment that 
has “final authority ” back of it is the return of 
a stone for bread; masterfulness between equals 
starves loves, while mutual submission feeds it. 
In verse 25, the admonition “ love your wives ” is 
emphasised by the thought, just as Christ “ gave 
Himself” for the Church. This is the token of 
love: it is also the language of submission, if any 
phrase could be made to convey the thought of 
submission (Phil. ii. 8). I agree with Dr. Abbott 
that there is a “submission of love,” and where 
love exists the spirit of submission, of “in 
honour preferring one another,” will show itself 
as surely in the husband as in the wife. God, 
who makes man and woman one in every true 
marriage, is the only “final authority” needed. 
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Women friends and men friends can live peace- 
ably together without constituting one the 
“final authority ” over the other. Men can 
enter into business partnership and settle large 
business interests without one partner being 
“final authority” to the other. There is at 
present a vast amount of domestic quarreling. 
I wonder how much of the trouble would settle 
itself if God, and not man, were set up in 
Christian households as the “ final authority ? ” 
(To be concluded.) 


INEBRIATE WOMEN’S HOME. 


Tue Special Committee, appointed at the request 
of the National Executive Committee to see 
about securing a suitable property for the pro- 
posed Farm Home for Inebriate Women, are 
glad to announce to the members of the B.W.T.A.,.’ 
that a most suitable property has been at last 
and we are to enter into possession on 
September 29th. It is a beautiful place called 
‘ Duxhurst,” about four miles from Reigate, in 
Surrey, and three from Horley, on the Brighton 
line. There is a very nice house with beautiful 
pleasure grounds, and an exceedingly fertile farm 
of about 180 acres. It is a place in every way 
most suitable for our purpose, and is one of 
which we are sure our members will be justly 
roud. We want every B.W.T.A. woman to 
‘eel that it is her Home, and not the Executive 
Committee’s only ; and we think nothing will so 
conduce to this as for each one who can, to send 
some article of furniture to help in getting the 
house ready for our inmates. It is requested 
that all who may be thinking of sending anything 
will write a postcard to Mrs. J. M. Aukland, 
Grasmere, Woodbury Down, Finsbury Park, 
London, N., stating what the articles are, and 
they willbe notified as to the best way of sending, 
etc. This will also save the accumulation of too 
many duplicates, as in case there should be 
enough of any article, the propcend donors will 
be informed, and so saved the trouble of sending. 
—On behalf of the Special Committee, 
Hannan W. Smita, Sec. 
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BROWN&POLSON’S 
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sucH A VERY LARGE SALE ? 
Its PURITY, STRENGTH, and FLAVOUR have secured for it 


an unequalled reputation, and buyers willingly pay for it a higher price, 
knowing that the better quality is really more economical. 


If any difficulty be 
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S, FITTON 


BREAD) CURE FOR INDIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” or if what is 


supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the 
cost of which will be defrayed) to-—— 


& SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
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LONDON-GLASGOW. 


su PHILP'S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 
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minutes’ walk of St. gg and King’s Cross 


toall of London. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAYER’S 
(Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris. 1889.) 


CAM BRICHS.: La _ ah co Hemstitched, 
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11d. 
| sens | POCH POCKET. CLEAVER tn cima tit at 7 rll 
warate Price Ht Fle ined pA a 
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Linen Fronts, 35. " a 


er Lalas & SHIRTS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


From the least sageneire to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. 


Dinner Napkins, 5s. r doz, Table Cloth 
yards, 5s. 11d. each. Mo en Table Clothe, 1 the, 2 yarda square, 28. 11d. ; fered een 


ROBINSON & CLE AYER, BELFAST. Manufacturers to Hl. M. the Queen and 


Brederick of Germany. 
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NATIONAL . BRITISH WOMEN’S 


conducted by Mrs. Litchfield, and addressed by CROYDON WOMEN AND POLICE 


W iss Kate Jenki 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, | meee, Even itt rangadoak School Board | A rep es hae 
FEDERATED TO THE WORLD’s WoMAN's and a member of the of Guardians). Miss ydon 


) mer ; t Branch of the National Union of 
Jenkins, ins lucid speech, explained the work- | Workers was held on the 21st inst. Pah “Miss 
ing of the Parish Councils and the Rural Dis- | Florence Balgarnie gave an excellent address a 
trict Councils, and urged the necessity for |the necessity for the appointment of police 
women to take their place upon these councils if | matrons. At the conclusion of the meeting 
suitable candidates could be found. A resolu-| memorial to Mr. Asquith was ‘auaninouals 
tion favouring this view was adopted. adopted, praying that suitable accommodation doe 
HAMPSHIRE. a matron be provided in the new Pulice station 

A breakfast was given by the local branches | about to be built at Croydon, and it was further 
in the Town Hall to 180 delegates attending the that the Town Council be asked to 
autumnal Conference of the Band of Hope | support and forward the memorial. 


Union at Portsmouth on Wednesday, September| A Prea Fo APPOINTMENT : 
19th. A Conference followed, at which Mrs. a conws: = Micke Bara petal 


i 83d. each. Literature Secretary, 24, Memo- 


Jepps presided; speeches were given by Mr. 
Charles Wakely and the Rev. Charles Joseph, rial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. Special 
terms for a quanti 


who referred to the Social Purity Movement in : 
the town. Miss Agnes Weston gave the follow-| The Enquirer says, “ The reform pleaded for in 
ing address. ‘ _ |the pamphlet is a very sensible one, and it is 
She was received very warmly, and said : “ This | discreditable that our prison system should have 
Association, to which I have the honour to belong, behind in a particular so urgent in any 
is essentially progressive and all round. Weare | society calling itself decent.” 
not women of one idea, but we want to bring all| ‘We are much pleased to see that this 
our ideas to bear upon one object—that of tem- ary eg oho og yearn Pa peel 
. Tee : = 
porance, God has given, and is giving, great {2 moet: desirable proposals” —The Zrah Ten: 
work to woman, and will hold her responsible perance League Journal. 
for it ; and woman’s life should be essentially an 
unselfish life. ‘We bind ourselves that others 
may be free’ is a root principle. Sound, sancti- 
fied common sense is the best heritage, after all, : 
for a good life work. As women and members | following additional contributions towards the 
of this Association we have most of us to deal | Children’s Holiday Fund. 
with women, and young women, mill-girls, work-| A Mother  .. Be - 
room girls, shop-girls who crowd ourstreets. What | N. B. .. es ay * 
are we doing for them? ‘They need friendliness, Walter Bates, Esq. .. -- - 
recreation of every kind, something to lift them Eleanor Grove and Rosa Morrison 
above the monotonous daily grind. Where are 
the girls’ parlours, girls’ clubs? Where are the 
girls’ gymnasium, swimming bath, bicycle club ? 
All these agencies are wanted for God’s work 
among our girls. High spirits and redundant 
physical strength need a safer and better outlet 
than our streets, which are, shame to say, our 
girls’ only playground. The B.W.T.A. can bring 
many agencies into play to meet the needs of 
body, soul, and spirit. Let women learn and | Mrs, Colebrook 
practise trades—let every woman have a trade ;| Auntie and Niece 
lét them learn and practise physical exercise, let|B.H. .._-.- - 
them train their minds with sound reading, and Ashfield, Falmouth .. 
yield their hearts and wills to the service and | Muriel E. Robb -. 
love of Christ, and they will lead the van in “es gene 2 
every movement for the cause of God and re ‘a . 

. en ac 
humanity. The B.W.T.A. are grandly welded | p g¢. M., Darwen 
together under a noble chief, for a great work | Chris, Bromley tee 
for God, their platform is broad and wide ; let | A Mother, Edinburgh = e 
them keep it so, remembering the last words of| Will J. C.and A. L., Lewes, please to send 
Mr. Standfast, in Bunyan’s immortal allegory, | their address to Sister Kathleen, as the postal 
‘Wherever I have seen on earth the print of orders they have sent are not payable to Sister 
His shoe, there have I coveted to set mine too.’” 


Kathleen. 
. SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The monthly meeting of the Yeovil branch took LITERATURE DEPART-= 
place recently, and was conducted by che officers TENT. 


of the branch with success. 
CUMBERLAND. 
i . SUPERINTENDENT AND SECBETABY, 
Miss Gorham, superintendent of the Evan MRS. WARD POOLE, 
24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 


gelistic Department, addressed a public meeting 
at Penrith on September 14th. The Vicar OE ae gakiek cheques and money orders should be 
made payable, 


CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President —LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.O. 


NOTICE.—Will correspondents bear in mind 
a ay igery be brief, legible, and 
written on one side 9, paper only? Depart- 
mental news, local methods of work, and new 
plans for the winter campaign will be reported as 
space permits. 


MONTHLY PRAYER MEETING. 

The monthly prayer meeting will be held in 
Room 7, Memorial on Wednesday, October 
Srd, at 10.80 a.m. Mrs. Ward Poole will pre- 
side. Members and friends are earnestly invited 
to attend, and will be cordially welcomed by the 

‘officers and Committee. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

The first annual meeting of the Aberdare 
branch was held on the 17th inst. In the after- 
noon e listic services were held, conducted 
by Mrs. John Evans, assisted by two of her 
staff of sisters, in Silva Chapel. In the evening 
a lecture was delivered in the Town Hall by 
Miss. Conybeare, on her work and travels in 
South Africa, illustrated by limelight views. 
The hall was full, many persons being unable to 
gain admittance. 

The Neath branch, on the occasion of the 
annual Horse and Pleasure Fair, had a refresh- 
ment tent in the field, which was well patronised 
by the show people. On the followi g Sunday 
a tea was given to the show poop followed by 
a short service. The Rev..H. P. James and Rev. 
Sarchet gave ‘addresses. 

The members and. friends. at Swansea, by in- 
vitation of F. 8. Bishop, ‘Esq., spent a pleasant 
and enjoyable afternoon in the picturesque 
grounds of Glarafon, Skettey. At the meeting 
which followed Mrs. F. S. Bishop (the presi- 
dent) and Mr. Raymond gave 
Specimen copies of the Woman's Signal Budget 
were freely distributed. _ 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Monmouth and District Union of the 
B.W.T.A. held their quarterly meeting at Ebbw 
Vale, on Thursday last, ie ovo 20th. Dele- 
en were present from Abersychan, Talywain, 

arndiffaith, Pontwewynydd, Abergavenny, 
Cwmbran, Ebbw Vale, and Beaufort. 
James presided at the afternoon Conference, 
which was ably addressed by Miss Conybeare. 
In the evening Miss Conybeare gave a lecture in 
the Institute on her travels in South Africa. 
Dr. J. W. Davis presided. Miss L. Davis (Beau- 
fort) gave a solo. The Union has proved to be 
a means of strength to the local societies, and 
delegates at the quarterly conferences testify to 
the increased activity manifested in all branches 
since its formation. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Miss Kate Jenkins was present, on September 
llth, at the monthly meeti of the Ilkeston 
Branch, which was held in the Temperance Hall. 
Miss Brant presided. Miss Kate Jenkins 
spoke on the new Parish Councils Acts, and 
explained their bearing on the work of the 


B.W.T.A. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Meetings have been held recently at Wol- 
stanton with much success. Mrs. Baker addressed 
an open-air meeting in the village on the sub- 
ject of ‘The Rights of Children,” previous to 
the evening meeting, at which Mrs. Wilcox 
Edge presided, supported by Mrs. J. Lowndes. 
A small temperance library has been formed for 
the use of workers, and a ‘‘ Y” branch is to be 

started very soon. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
A successful meeting, followed by a tea, was 
recently held in the Temperance Hall at Poole. 
Mrs. J. Curtis presided. Addresses were given 
by Mrs. Henry Avery and the Rev. C. Lomas. 
Miss Ada Player and Miss Wilkinson also took 
part by giving recitations and songs. New 
pledges were gained, and the membership in- 
creased. The monthly tea of the Long Eaton 
branch was held on Monday afternoon, in the 
Baptist Chapel, after which a meeting was held, 
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Christ Church presided. The singing was led 
by members of the “Y ” branch. In the after- 
noon a meeting was held at the residence of the 
president, Mrs. Dr. Altham, where Miss Gorham 
met the friends and members and gave sugges- 
.tions about future work. 


ee 


WOMEN CANDIDATES FOR THE 
COMING ELECTIONS. 

We hear from Penzance that, for the tirst time 
there, women are offering themselves for election 
on Boards of Guardians. Among the progres- 
sives is Mrs. R. Dale, president of the B.W.T.A., 
to whose efforts the movement is largely due. 

Mrs. Bracey Wright, who is a candidate for 
East Lambeth, explained her programme at a 
meeting at the Peckham Rye Mission Hall 
recently. Mrs. McDougall, president of the 
Nunhead Branch B.W.T.A., presided. 


25 per cent. allowed for cash. — 
Price lists sent free on application. 


We are often asked for suitable literature for 
drawing room meetings, and wish to draw atten- 
tion to the little story called ‘‘ Who did Sin, this 
Man or his Parents?” written by the President 
of the B.W.T.A., which has recently been 
reviewed by the London Echo. The reviewer 
says, ‘‘It is written in a graphic style, with a 
view of advocating the removal of the weaker 
ones from the surroundings and overwhelming 
temptations of drink. The book will undoubtedly 
do a large amount of work in the direction it 1s 
intended.” 
“WHO DID SIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS? 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 
1d.; 6s. per 100. 
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/ JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie 


S252: 


House, salisbury Square, E.C. 


J” ALEXANDER CUNNER, 


Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc. 
Send for Terms at once. 
Pianofortes Organs. bought. sold selec- 


ted. packed. c2spatched all parts of 
World. Second-hand. 


—_—_—__——_ 


Collard & Collard Cottage for sale tri- 
churd, rosewood case, equal to new. 
Exceptional value. 

10, Queen’s Road, Notting Hill, London. 


Mention this Purere 


pw ewe tN oe 
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Soe 


_—_———— 
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SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 


R 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words: 
Three insertions as two. 


Jouw Happon & Co., LaTest TiME TUESDAY. 


TUDENT TEACHERS RECEIVED 
as VAOANOIES occur. OOMFORT. 
A HOME. HIGH SOROOL 


ville Training Oot =f 
v ni! it and Kin 
Lewisham High Rosa, 8.8. eons 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 


30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
6d. for each Additiona! 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 


Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
Rs. WHITE BAMFORD,B.W.T.A., 
open to receive E ents to 
AppRess MEET (een 1 Tem- 

cr), ee ni = Publis. enue: H 


ravelling Expenses and small fee. Appli- 
cation by letter.—116, Hanley Road, N. 


RS. TITFORD, MassEeUSE AND 
MEDICAL BLECTRICLAK.ettands patients 
at their residences. H testi- 
monials from doctors and patients.—24, 
Braydon Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


AS’ NURSE or MAID to LADY 

going to Australia; aged 21 years; 

needlewoman; abstainer ; good 
references.—1, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, Kent. 
(w.s.348. 


NS ort la desired as Lady's Com- 
panion, Housekeeper, or any position 
of trust. Well educated, musical, 

Christian, abitainer. Excellent references. 

—Address, F. B., care of Hon. Secretary, 26, 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 

(w.s. 356. 


Youre LADY, holding Bronze and 


Silver Medals and Certificate R.A.M., 
desires Pupils for Pianoforte, private 


or in good ecbvol, North London. Good 
references. —Mabel Barnard, 12, Ribblesdale 
Raa. Harncey, (w.s. 343, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


30 WORDS ror 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as Two. 
Sd i da Advertisements 5s. ;er inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Latgest TiM® ‘l'UKsDay. 


in AIR-TIGHT TINS, 28. per lb.,_ free; 
21 very large, selected NEW-LAID EGGS, 
2s. ¥d., free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.—Mrs. Conyers, Kilkhamp- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


ADIES WHO WEAR SEAL- 
SK1NS.— Great Sale of Sealskin Jackets 
at £0. Winter price £30. Inspec- 

tion invited. Old jackets remodelled. Price 
lict free,—GrORGs AUGUSTUS NICHOLAaB, 
Furrier, 201, Regent Street, London, W. 


A SUFFERER, partially blind and 
paralyted, earnestly bege readers to 
purchate her proprietary toilet soap. 
Tablets, 6d. and le. pust tree.—Write ALrHa, 
21, Ularence Street, Clapham, London. 


HE GREATEST REMEDY 
KNOWN for Coughs, Colds, and all 
Diseases of the Lungs sent on receipt 

of Postal Order for 1s. 6d.— Address Joun 
E. Lightbown, 10, Stanley Avenue, Eccles, 
Manchester. (w.s. 257. 


——————————————————————— 
LINCOLNSHIRE LONC-WOOL 
BLANKETS. 

Made from the fleece of the ce'ebrated Lincoln- 
shire Long- Wool Sheep. Warm— Wash and Wear 
Well. Splendid Value. Send for Sample pair. 

Full ize. | Extra Size. 
10/6 12/6 15/-|17/6 21/- 26/- 
2) Oo over £5, and 5 O/9 over £10. 

Cash with order. Money returned if not ar- 
proved. Carringe paid in United Kingdom on 
orders over 20s, To be hud only of 


Long-Wool Blanket Co., Lincoln. 


30/- 


_————— 
SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


Trade advts. ... ine .  o/- per inch 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 titty -Lwo. - 


Page ... ae b10 
Haif-page ... £5 58. 
Quarter . £5 Ls. 


Special positions by arrangement. 
rituations wanted : .. 40 words 1/6, 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant Fie . ov words 2/-. 
Three ineertions, 1s two. 

To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel, 
laneous adtvts. sae .. =30 words 2/- 
tu. tor every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two, 


WOMAN'S SIGNAL. a 27, 1894, 


S- 


Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. 


“Strongest and Best.’— 
__——s—Cisis‘éBALLTH,, 


| y Pure Concentrated 


80 PRIZE "MEDALS Awarded to | 
J. 5, me SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Oocoa, to Le] other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of In‘x2t:.”— 


4828. Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND “4 ” 
CHEAPEST. 
| e ~j \e ¢ 
A oo . 
<P INFANTS, © In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
.~) INVALIDS, 4 @ 


AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., Lt. 


THE ADDRESSES, REPORTS, AND MINUTES 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL COUNCIL 


OF THE 


National British Women's Temperance Association 


Are now ready, price 6Gd., postage 3d. 


THE TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL. 


Series Nos. 1 and 2. 
Price 3d. each, by post 33d. 


24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


— a ——- - neers lle “ 
printed d, 7 HAZELL, Watsox, & Visey me t, Hat m Garden: N, 125, Fleet Street, Londoa B.U. 
sf Sol apis tive men heen - Muope <5 00. toa ST eee. gaat, 


oe ee Se — 


